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FIBRES AND THEIR PRODUCTION 
(B)—ANIMAL 


Silk Reeling Water: Treatment and Effect on Sericin. 5S. ©. Pillai and V. 
Subrahmanyan. Current Sct. (India), 1947, 16, 283-284 (through Chem. Abstr., 
1949, 43. 6422"). Well water with high temporary hardness dissolved more 
sericin in reeling silk from the cocoons, causing the fibres to stick together and 
hard gum spots to be formed in the skeins. After neutralisation of bicarbonate 
the results were as good as those obtained with rain or river waters. C— 1B. | 
Ectoparasites: Control; Use of New Insecticides. NP. H. Graham and I. W. 
Montgomery. Australian Vet. J., 1949, 25. 239-251. The toxicology of syn- 
thetic insecticides is surveyed and discussed. Examples are given of the use of 
DDT and of benzene hexachloride to control sheep ked, body lice, foot louse, 
sheep scab, itch mite and blowfly. W-- 1B. 


Itch Mite (Psorergates Ovis) Control; Failure of Benzene Hexachloride. 
M. T. Scott. Australian Vet. ]., 1949, 25, 300-301. Patch"’ tests and dip- 


ping tests using benzene hexachloride under several different conditions are 
described, but the compound was found to be ineffective against P. ovis. W—1B. 


Pre-lambing Shearing of Ewes. G. R. Mackintosh. N. Zealand J. of Agric., 
1949, 79. 559-560. The advantages and disadvantages of pre-lambing shearing 
are discussed, this being a practice increasingly adopted in New Zealand. 

W— 1B. 
Canary Stain in Wool. W. R. Lang. Pastoral Rev., 1949, §9, 841-2. Investiga- 
tions carried out in Australia have led to the conclusion that high temperature 
and humidity play a vital part in the development of canary stain, and that 
concentrations of coloured suint and the intensity of the stain are correlated in 
individual fleeces. Shearing before the heavy summer rains appears to offer a 
means of control, and it; does not seem likely that bacterial activity is a major 
factor in the elaboration of the canary stain. Wht. 


(C)—VEGETABLE 

Cottonseed False Motes: Occurrence. (‘‘ False Motes in Cotton: Their Origin, 
Description, and Variations in Number.’’) Norma L. Pearson. J. Agric. Res., 
1949, 79. 705-717. At the base of certain locks of the cotton boll there occur 
small structures called ‘' false motes’’. They resemble motes in that each con 
sists of a small body to which fibres are attached, but differ in not being derived 
from ovules. wuvtion samples representing different varieties, locations and 
seasons of growth, and numbers of ovules per lock and locks per boll have been 
examined to determine some of the factors affecting the formation of false 
motes. The variation in number is indicated by data and graphs and is shown 
to be influenced markedly by environmental factors. c—1C, 


Indian Cotton: Development of New Strains. (‘‘ Cotton Research in Rajputana 
and Sourashtra.’’) Indian Textile ]., 1949, 60, 58, 64. Improved and new 
strains of cotton to be developed in the Indian Union are briefly discussed and 
some data are given on Indore and Wagad strains. c—1c, 
Cotton: Breeding in Tennessee. (1) 55th Ann. Rept. Tennessee Agric. Exp. 
Sta., 1945 (2) 59th Ann. Rept., 1946 (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1949, 19, 
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226, 227). (1) Selections of recombinations of inbred lines are under trial; in 
some cases the recombination is back-crossed to a particular inbred line. Selec- 
tions of Stoneville 68-3 Stoneville 136-4-4 back-crossed to Stoneville 68-3 are 
particularly promising. Wilt-resistant lines developed from various crosses 
including crosses between Sea Island and Upland varieties were tested. (2) 
Improved selections have been obtained by recombining inbred lines of Stone- 
ville and Delfos 719. Among the Fusarium wilt-resistant lines developed by 
hybridisation, the most promising have been derived from the cross Acala- 
Okraleaf x Dixie 14-5; the lines possess a relatively high staple strength. C—IC. 
Cotton: Dissemination in Africa. J. B. Hutchinson. Empire Cotton Growing 
Rev., 1949, 26, 256-270. An account is given of the cottons grown in Africa. 
The distribution of Asiatic and New World species is described and their varieties 
are dealt with. The development of distinct African races of introduced cottons 
is discussed. c—IC. 
Cotton: Production in Cyprus. Arno S. Pearse. “ The Countryman’ (Cyprvs), 
1949, 3, No. 12, 4-5. Advice is offered on steps to increase and improve the 
cotton crop of Cyprus. ‘'Coker 100"’ is the recommended strain and earlier 
planting with many fewer seeds per hole is advised. Ginning and baling machinery 
1s particularly in need of improvement. The Cyprus hand-loom is more primitive 
even than some Indian hand-looms. (Mr. Pearse, after his 50 years’ unique 
experience of the world’s cotton fields, is now living in Cyprus.) C—Ic, 


Soviet Early-maturing Cotton: Cultivation. A. Gradov and V. Yakovlev. 
Collective Farming (U.S.S.R.), 1948, No. 10, 8-10 (through Plant Breeding 
Abstr., 1949, 19, 331). The Stalin Kolhoz (collective farm), located in the Tangi- 
Fuljsku district of the Uzbek SSR has started planting the early-ripening cotton 
variety 108-F. This variety has compact columnal shrubs which readily permit 
mechanised farming. Cc—IC. 
Peruvian Cotton: Production. [‘' Keport on Cotton (Gossypium species), with 
Special Reference to Cotton as a Crop in Peru.’’] G. E. Nicholson. Inst. Inter- 
Amer. Affairs, Peru, 1948, 58 pp. (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 1949, 19. 
345). The introduction gives a general account of the economic properties of 
cotton and of world cotton production. Part I of the report reviews the classi- 
fication of world cottons, the origin and distribution of wild cottons, and the 
origin and distribution of the cultivated Old and New World cottons. Part II 
provides an account of the Gossypium barbadense cottons, the Peruvian cottons, 
including the wild species G. Raimondu and the cultivated cottons Pais and 
Tanguis (G. barbadense); literature on the origin of Tanguis is summarised. 
Part UII deals with the cotton growing areas in Peru and their distribution; the 
history of cotton growing in Peru; and the contemporary situation and some of 
its problems. Among the subjects discussed under the latter heading are the 
improvement of Tanguis and Pima, and insect pests. Concluding remarks, a 
glossary of terms, and a selected bibliography complete Part III. Maps give the 
cotton growing regions of the world and the distribution of the principal com- 
mercial cotton types, the distribution of the New World cottons, and the cotton 
growing areas of Peru. c—Ic, 


Peruvian Tanguis Cotton: Breeding; Application of ‘‘Mass Pedigree Systerm’’. 
(‘‘ Methods and Results of Selection Experiments with Peruvian Tanguis Cotton. 
Part II."’) S.C. Harland. Empire Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 26, 247-255. 
Experimental methods used in putting the ‘‘ mass pedigree system ’’ of cotton 
plant breeding! into practice are described for Peruvian Tanguis cotton. The 
results of nine years of selective breeding are summarised and discussed. Lint 
length, ginning percentage, boll weight, colour and yield have been standardised, 
and in addition resistance to wilt has been achieved. Preliminary results for the 
oil content of some lines of Peruvian Tanguis cotton are given. ('‘J. Text. Inst., 
1950, 41, A58.) Cc—IC, 
Sudan Cotton: Breeding and Pest Control. (‘‘ Cotton Growing at Zeidab, 
N. Sudan, and the Control of Laphygma exigua.’’) H. S. Darling. Empire 
Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 26, 271-277. A brief description is given of the cul- 
tivation of American Upland cotton in connection with the Zeidab pump irriga- 
tion scheme in the Northern Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Heavy 
attack by the cotton seedling worm, Laphygma exigua, with consequent loss of 
yield, was associated with a long planting period involving a succession of 
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sowings, and with over-watering at lengthy intervals. These practices prevented 
the crop as a whole from growing away from the attack. Good control of 
Laphygma was secured by shortening the planting period and by watering lightly 
at frequent intervals, enabling the crop to grow quickly through the susceptible 
phases before serious attack could develop. c—1Cc. 


Wild Cottons: Distribution in the Sudan. (‘‘The Distribution of Wild Species 
of Gossypium in the Sudan."’) R. L. Knight. Empire Cotton Growing Rev., 1949, 
26, 278-285. An account is presented of the distribution of wild species of 
Gossypium in the Sudan. Drawings of Gossypium anomalum and G. somalense 
are shown and an Appendix gives a list of the geographical locations of these 
two species. c—1C. 


Cotton Flea Hopper: Control in Oklahoma. C. H. Brett, R. R. Walton and 
E. E. Ivy. Oklahoma Agric. Exp. Sta., 1946, Tech. Bull. T-24, 31 pp. (through 
Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIL, 423). DDT gave excellent control of adult cotton flea 
hoppers (Psallus seriatus) when applied at fairly high concentrations; 3, 5, and 10 
per cent. DDT dusts reduced the adults 47, 55, and g2 per cent., respectively. 
Addition of Paris-green or calcium arsenate to sulphur (1:2) greatly increased 
control of the adults. Cotton flea hoppers seldom reduced cotton yields, and 
control measures were generally unnecessary unless this pest was numerous in 
areas where boll weevils were also present. c—Ic. 


(D)—ARTIFICIAL 


Continuous Viscose Spinning Machines: Review. P. W. Frisk. Rayon & 
Synth. Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 9, 49-52. Some of the new developments of the 
principle of continuous spinning and processing of viscose filament yarn are 
reviewed and discussed. Illustrated description are given of the Kuljian. Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation, and Nelson continuous viscose spinning systems. 
Cc—1D. 
Rayon Spinning Machine Traverse Drive. General Electric Co., U.S.A. 
Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, August, 78. Two new types of ‘' Servo’ drives have 
been developed for use on a rayon cap spinning frame, namely, an electronic- 
amphidyne generator traverse drive in which the rotary motion of the motor is 
converted into linear motion of the traverse rail; and a hydraulic traverse drive 
in which the required straight-line motion is secured. direct from a power piston. 
The hydraulic drive has proved to be the more successful, reversal times of 1/17 
of a second being easily secured. Advantages of the hydraulic system over the 
conventional mechanical drives are cited. C—1D. 


Cellulose Acetate: Cross-linking. RK. W. Moncrieff. Plastics, 1949, 14, 
108-110, 135-137. The removal of some of the defects of cellulose acetate for 
use as plastic and as a fibre is discussed. By cross-linking the cellulose acetate 
chains the following can be achieved: (a) A reduction in solubility; (b) A higher 
melting point and hence safer ironing; (c) An enhanced resistance to creasing. 
Cross-linking by means of dicarboxylic acids, substituted ureas and ethoxy- 
methyl melamine is reviewed. The introduction of a disulphide link in cellulose 
acetate is discussed and reference is made to the work of Izard and Morgan 
(J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, A299). C—1D. 


Viscose: Chemistry of Formation and Spinning.  (‘‘ Viscose Processing of 
Cellulose.’’) R.L. Mitchell. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2197-2201. Changes in 
degree of polymerisation, a-cellulose, carboxyl, and pentosan content which occur 
during the steeping, ageing, xanthation, and spinning stages of viscose processing 
are shown for several pulps of different initial degrees of purity. Special con- 
sideration is given to depolymerisation reactions and some effects of time, tem- 
perature, and oxygen concentration on the extent and type of alkaline degrada- 
tion are shown. The different effects are illustrated graphically C—I1D. 


Viscose: Viscosity and Degree of Ripeness; Effect of Added Reagents. [.. 
Thoria. J. Indian Chem. Soc., Ind. & News Ed., 1948, 11. 63-70 (through 
Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 5942"). Of 16 reagents studied, only three, pyridine, 
Na,SO; and NaNO,, reduced the viscosity of viscose. The reduction in viscosity 
was about 8 per cent. for pyridine and 0-23 per cent. for NaNO,; the maximum 
was not determined for Na,SO;, which definitely reduced the viscosity to a much 
greater extent than the other two reagents. Pyridine at 2 per cent. concentra- 
tion had scarcely any effect on the speed of ripening, but at a higher or lower 
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concentration it retarded the speed of ripening appreciably. Na,SO, effected a 
very considerable retardation of the speed of ripening, regardless of the concen- 
tration. NaNO, had no effect on the ripening of viscose. At a stage when the 
viscose had the ripeness required for spinning, the maximum reduction in vis- 
cosity (3 per cent.) was obtained with 2 per cent. pyridine or 0-17 per cent. 
NaNO,; in all other cases, the reduction in viscosity was smaller, or the viscose 
was not ripe enough for spinning. The magnitude of the reduction in viscosity 
is too small to be of interest to the industry unless a more effective reagent can 
be found. Cc—1D. 


Viscose Rayon: Spinning. (‘‘ Spinnen, Strecken, Stauchen beim Viskosever- 
fahren.’’) Albert Wehrung. Kunstseide u. Zellwolle, 1949, 27. 195-202. 
Formula are given, and illustrated by examples, for the calculation of the 
relationships between viscose pump efficiencies (bore of the spinneret), rate of 
winding and cellulose content of viscose. Stretching is determined by the ratio 
between the speed of winding and the speed of extrusion, and the effect of sub- 
jecting the filament to a braking action between the spinneret and the winding 
device is considered. The influence of viscose composition and the constitution 
of the spinneret on the stretch-spinning process is briefly indicated and a number 
of patents dealing with stretch-spinning processes are reviewed. The stretching 
mechanism and the shrinkage of the acid-spun viscose filament are discussed on 
the basis of published information. C—1D. 


Cottonseed Protein Fibres: Preparation and Properties. J. C. Arthur and 
H. G. Many. Textile Research ]., 1949, 19, 605-608. The extraction of protein 
from cottonseed meal and cake, and its conversion to fibres is described. 
The spinning solution is obtained by dispersing the protein in an alkaline tri- 
chloro-acetate solution to which lauric acid is added. These fibres have a breaking 
load of 0:6 to o-7 gm. per den., dry, and 0-2 to 0-3 gm. per den., wet. They 
are yellow to orange in colour and have a soft handle. Data on the effects of 
machine stretching and after-treatment of the wet coagulated fibres on the 
tensile properties of the conditioned fibre and on the effect of rate of loading on 
the tensile properties of the fibre are tabulated. Typical load/ elongation curves 
for both conditioned and wet cottonseed protein fibres are shown. c—1D. 


Peanut Protein Fibre: Preparation and Properties. S. 1.. Kapur. /. Sci. Ind. 
Res. (India), 1949, 8, 453-454. The production of ‘‘ Ardil’’ fibre from peanut 
(groundnut) is described briefly. In order to impart pliability, softness and 
elasticity to the finished fibre, certain plasticisers are added to the spinning 
solution as well as certain salts which act as strengthening agents. Spinning 
consists in forcing the protein solution through spinnerets into an acid bath. 
The fibre produced (‘‘ Ardil’’) is white to light cream in colour and has a soft 
wool-like feel. It has a low tensile strength (15,000 p.s.i., and an extension at 
break of 80 per cent.):and poor resistance to abrasion C—1D. 


Pulp: Manganese Content. Th. Kleinert and W. Wincor. Milt. Chem. Forsch.- 
Inst. Ind. Osterr., 1949, 3. 7-9 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43, 6824°). An 
improved method for the rapid determination of small amounts of Mn is des- 
cribed. In unbleached spruce sulphite cellulose 0: 3-0-5 g. Mn/ 100g. was found, 
in unbleached beech sulphite cellulose about 0-1 g./ 100g. The values for bleached 
cellulose are 0°02-0°03 mg. (fir) and 0:007-0-03 mg. (beech). CAD. 


Rayon Plant: Quality Control. W. B. Sears. Rayon &» Synthetic Textiles, 
1949, 30, No. 10, 57-60. A quality control prograrame for a rayon mill is out- 
lined, incorporating the following three major phases: (i) raising the quality; (ii) 
retracing quality from the cloth room; (iii) and instituting systematic controls. 
Once the control system is functioning satisfactorily, a regular system of 
reporting and corrective action on off-standard conditions is required. Specimen 
forms for reporting the results of tests and controls are produced. C—1D. 
Viscose Spinning-bath Evaporators: Lead Corrosion. ‘Th. Kleinert and F. 
Pospischil. Mitt. chem. Forsch.-Inst. Ind. Osterr., 1948, 2, 45-48 (through Chem. 
Abstr., 1949, 43, 6824"). Corrosion of the lead lining of viscose spinning bath 
regenerators is ascribed to electrochemical effects, mainly caused by differential 
depolarisation of hydrogen on the lead through contact with air (leaks at joints). 
Corrosion is enhanced by formation of cracks in the lead surface because of 
recrystallisation of the lead under grain growth and of embrittlement by 
entrance of sulphur at the grain boundaries C—1D. 
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Artificial Fibres: Development and Properties. (‘‘ Synthetic Fibres."’) H. V. 
Potter. Chemistry and Industry, 1949, 879-885. A report of a lecture giving a 
historical survey of the development of artificial fibres from Swan's nitrocellulose 
to nylon, Terylene and other synthetic products. Illustrations and production 
figures are included. A table of tensile strength data is included. c—1D. 


Man-made Fibres: Developments. Kk. W. Moncrieff. Textile Manufacturer 
(Exhibition Supplement), 1949, Oct@ber, 54-56. Brief descriptions are given of 
the development of the main synthetic fibres, viz. nylon, elastic nylon, Terylene, 
Vinyon, Saran and Velon, Orlon, Plexon, regenerated proteins, and cellulosic 
fibres. C—1D. 


Cellulose Ethers: Use in the Textile Industry. Th. Kuhlmann. Mitt. chem. 
Forsch.-Inst. Ind, Osterr., 1948, 2. 92-93, 96-97 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 
43. 6420°). The development and advantages of cellulose ethers over formerly 
used natural (vegetable) products are described; the advantages consist mainly 
in much more uniform properties and reliability of results in the treated tex- 
tiles. The different types and their methods of application are discussed. C—1D. 


Nylon: Extrusion. C. P. Fortner. Brit. Plastics, 1949, 21, 658-661. A short 
account is given of the extrusion of nylon and of the applications of nylons 
extruded as plastics. Machine drawings are given of extruding screws and of a 
head assembly for coating wire with a film of nylon. C—1D. 
Regenerated Keratin Fibres from Wool. I’. Happey and R. L. Wormell. 
J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, t855. It is possible to regenerate from the a-keratin 
of wool continuous filament yarn with physical properties comparable with those 
already obtained for casein. The extraction efficiency (ratio of fibre yield to 
original wool by weight) of these oriented §-keratin fibres is about 35 per cent., 
and it is suggested that while virgin wool would not be an economical starting 
material it may be possible to utilise waste products of the industry, and shoddy 
materials of the rag trade. Included in the paper are the method of prepara- 
tion of the crude product, manufacture of the yarn, testing, efc. Several 
X-ray photographs are given, and comparisons are drawn between regenerated 
wool, and casein fibres. There is also a note on the structure of the §-keratin 
of native and regenerated wool stretched in steam. W—I1D. 


2—CONVERSION OF FIBRES INTO FINISHED YARNS 
(A)—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 

Artificial Fibres: Blending. (‘‘ Textile Mills Increasing Synthetic Fiber 
Blending.’’) J. H. Senior. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 9, 64-67. 
Principles of fibre blending are enumerated and briefly discussed, and illustrated 
descriptions are given of new types of machinery developed by Proctor & 
Schwartz Inc. to facilitate blending operations. These include (i) bale breaker, 
(ii) weighing feeders, (iii) Proctor super scutcher, (iv) double drum ceiling con- 
densers, (v) roller distributor, (vi) reblending box, and (vii) preliminary carding 
unit. Illustrated reference is also made to the simple Proctor blending system, 
the two-scutcher blending system, and the Proctor semi-automatic completely 
automatic blending systems. C—2A., 


“‘Cintel’’ Electronic Metal Detector: Application in Cotton Opening. (‘‘ Fire 
Hazard Reduced by Electronic Metal Detector.’’) F.C. Robinson and Partners. 
Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, August, 74-75. The application is described of the 
Cintel Electronic Metal Detector to reduce fire hazards due to tramp metal in 
the raw cotton. A typical installation is illustrated in which a relay is arranged 
to stop the conveyor when metal is detected. A diagram is also shown of a 
completely automatic installation in which the flow of cotton is diverted for a 
pre-determined period when metal is detected. C—2A. 
Opening and Cleaning Machinery: Maintenance. (‘' l’reparatory Machinery 
Maintenance.’’) P. C. Grant. Whitin Review, 1949, 16, No. 4, 1-13. The proper 
maintenance of opening and cleaning machinery is discussed. After reviewing 
the lay-out of plant and the prevention of fire, the writer deals in turn with the 
lubrication, adjustment and replacement of worn parts for each of the machines 
used in the preparatory processes. CA. 
Automatic Scutcher Lap Scales: Application. ©. M. Bowden. Textile World, 
1949, 99, No. 11, 136, 137, 208, 214. A new scale prints lap weights auto- 
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matically on a permanent tape. The machine records against each weight 
whether or not the lap weight is within half a lb. of the weight required. Green 
or red signal lights indicate respectively whether the lap is up to standard or a 
reject. C—2A. 
Scutcher: Maintenance. (‘‘ Picker Maintenance is Key to Quality Laps.’’) 
R. H. Pharr. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 11, 147, 149, 216, 218. Regular 
inspection, paying attention to adjustments, lubrication, wear, etc., is advo- 
cated for cotton scutching machinery in order to attain high quality and trouble- 
free running. The duties of operative and overhauler are mentioned in this 
respect. C—2A. 
Cotton Carding Engine: Static Electrification of Fibres; Variation with 
Moisture Regain. J. F. Keggin, G. Morris, A. M. Yuill. /. Textile Imst., 1949, 
49, T702-T714. A simple experimental technique is described by’ which the 
electrostatic charge generated by a fibre during processing can be measured. It 
has been applied to cotton, viscose, flax, cellulose acetate, wool, casein, Ardil 
and nylon fibres in their passage through a cotton flat carding engine. The sliver 
is collected in a Faraday ‘cylinder, the voltage on the attached voltmeter is read, 
and the sliver is weighed. Figures are given for the over-all charge measured 
at various moisture levels. For wool, casein, Ardil, nylon and cellulose acetate 
the charge increases with decreasing regains, finally reaching a steady level; for 
cotton, flax and viscose fibre charges developed are much lower than for the 
protein fibres, the charge increasing with decreasing moisture regain, but not 
reaching a steady value. The cellulose fibres tend to become negatively charged 
and the “‘ protein ’’ type fibres positively charged. C—2A., 
Cotton Waste: Carding. Platt’s Bros. (Sales) Ltd. Platt’s Bulletin, 1949, 6, 
238-238. A brief description is given of a small pattern roller and clearer waste 
card, suitable for incorporation in wadding ranges. It will process low-grade 
wastes, and compares favourably for higher grades in all-round efficiency with 
the full card. The small card is offered as a breaker card and also as a finisher 
card in the English system. C—2A. 
Drawing Frame Measuring Motion. Platt’s Bros. (Sales) Ltd. Platt’s Bulletin, 
1949, 6, 202-204. An illustrated description is given of a measuring motion, 
fitted as standard equipment to Platt’s drawing frames, which can be readily 
applied to existing machines equipped with an electric stop motion. A table is 
given showing the lengths of sliver required for different hanks to give an 
average weight of contents in g in., 10 in. and 12 in. cans. A signal lamp for full 
cans may be fitted. C—2A. 


Cotton Spinning Machinery: Development. (‘‘ Almost a Double Century of 
Textile Machinery History.’’) B.A. P. Dobson. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, 
October, 88-91. An illustrated account is given of spinning machinery develop- 
ments with special reference to cotton opening and spinning machinery re- 
modelled since the war. C—2A. 


Irrigated Cotton: Processing. Textile Ind., 1949, 113, No. 11, 104-106, 186, 
207, 209. Irrigated cotton presents certain difficulties in processing. In the 
first part of the article the characteristics of, advantages of and objections to 
irrigated cotton are discussed. A report of a survey of mills using irrigated cotton 
is then presented and special techniques and precautions for opening, carding, 
drawing, etc., which have been evolved are described. The main points are 
summarised in tabular form for the various processes. C—2A. 


“*Static’’ Electricity in the Textile Industries. A. P. Little. Text. J. 
Australia, 1949, 24, 634-639, 668-675. The author presents a popular review of 
contemporary knowledge concerning static electrification. In particular he dis- 
cusses its influence on textile processing, and methods whereby electrification 
may be reduced. W—2A. 


Woollen Card: Action of Doffers and Fancies. J. G. Martindale. /. Text. 
Inst., 1949, 40, 7813-830. In an earlier paper (J. Text. Inst., 1945, 36, T213) 
the inter-action of workers and swifts was described. The present series of 
experiments was designed to investigate the efficiency of the fancy and doffer in 
clearing the swift. Using the machinery described, where a worker and stripper 
were mounted underneath the swift, it was possible to examine the efficiency of 
the fancy and doffer under various conditions by measuring the amount of 
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wool which escaped the doffing action and which was collected under the swift 
by the under-slung worker after this had reached an equilibrium value. It was 
shown that there is an imperfect clearing action of the doffer in normal carding 
operations. The effect of three factors (doffer speed, fancy speed, and rate of 
feed) on the efficiency with which the swift is cleared by the fancy /doffer com- 
bination are described, and the optimum conditions for good clearing of the 
swift are stated. It is shown that the best running conditions for a fancy are 
dependent on the rate of feed and the method of operating the doffer; and it 
was confirmed that the average fibre length in the carded web is unaffected by 
doffer speeds or rate of production. W--2A. 
Gill Box Leathers. ‘‘Lanarius’’. Canadian Text. J., 1950, 67, No. 1, §1-52. 
Several factors affecting leather wear (quality of material, size of gill box roller, 
application of pressure to the front roller, etc.) are stated, and some good 
average leather gauges are listed. Suggestions are made regarding the increase 
of leather life, and these include allowing time for the leather to mature, even 
tension, and training of operatives to notice worn rollers, laps on rollers, broken 
pins, etc. W—2A. 
High Production Carding Set—‘‘Gilljam System”. (Der Hochleistungs- 
krempelsatz—*‘ System Gilljam’’,) J. Gilljam. Melliand Textilber., 1950, 31, 
10-12. An increase in carding output may be obtained by using a swift and 
doffer of normal dimensions (instead of an extra large doffer) and placing the 
fancy below the swift, thus making space for an additional worker. The breaker 
card of the set is equipped with an efficient card with breast roller, and is fitted 
with large feed rollers and two large workers, while the finisher card and con- 
denser card each have a large breast roller. W—2A. 


Worsted Colour Blending: Effective Reduction in Preliminary Operations. 
H. Beevers. Text. Rec., 1950, 67, No. 802, 77-9. The various methods used 
for worsted colour blending are described, the coarser qualities being gilled only 
before drawing, while the fine qualities are gilled and recombed before drawing. 
Alternative methods are to blend through a small mixing set after combing, 


or through drawing sets. W—2A. 
Worsted Carding. Wool Rec., 1949, 76, 1857-1861. The various parts of the 
worsted carding engine and their functions are described. W—2A. 


Woollen Carding. Wool Rec., 1949, 76. 1693-1697, 1777-1781. The choice and 
maintenance of card clothing are discussed, together with the setting and speeds 
of the various parts of the carding s:t. W—2A. 


Wool Combing Machine. Macchine Industriali S.A. Leto. Wool Rev., 1949, 
23, No. 339, 27. The Misal ‘‘ Dolomit’’ wool combing machine is similar in 
principle to the Heilmann rectilinear system. It can be used for long or short 
wools. Ease of access to the cam mechanism is achieved by dividing the head 
of the machine into two parts, so that the whole feed mechanism can be lifted 
away from the cam mechanism by means of,a lever. Details are given of the 
chief working characteristics of the machine W-—2A. 
(B)—SPINNING AND DOUBLING 

Cotton Yarn: Effect of Twist and Tension on Quality. FF. Permanyer. 
Indian Textile ]., 1949, 60, 10-19. The effects of varying both twist and spin- 
ning tension on the quality of cotton yarn have been investigated. Factors 
determining spinning tension are considered with the object of controlling and 
measuring them in the experiments. Results are treated statistically and given 
graphically and in tables. They show the variation of mean strength with twist 
factor and traveller weight. The effects of the factors on spiral angle and yarn 
diameter are also discussed. Cc 


Ring Frame Spindle: Slippage and Yarn Strength. V. A. Kny. /ndian 
Textile ]., 1949, 60, 29-31. A formula is put forward which can be used to cal- 
culate the percentage of excess spindle slippage. A graph is given relating lea 
strength with excess spindle slippage for yarns with twist factors ranging from 
2°5 to 5°5. From this graph the loss in yarn strength for any value of excess 


spindle slippage can be obtained. C—2B. 


Balmes High-draft System. Platt Bros. (Sales) Ltd. Platt’s Bulletin, igso, 6, 
No. 12, 257-260; Textile Weekly, 1950, 45. 334-338; Textile Mercury & Argus, 
1950, 122, 149, 150, 156. An illustrated description is given of a high-drafting 
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system having four lines of bottom rollers and five lines of top rollers behind 
which is a condensing guide through which the roving passes to the rollers. The 
odd top roller is a light self-weighted roller placed between the third and second 
lines. Dimensions, weights and settings of the rollers are tabulated. Advantages 
are enumerated. C—2B. 


Enclosed Two-zone High-draft Speed Frame. Tweedales & Smalley (1920) 
Ltd. Textie Recorder, 1949, 67, November, 124, 126. A new two-zone high- 
draft speed frame is described and illustrated. The machine is totally enclosed 
and has a rigid, vibration-free frame. Special features include, automatic pressure 
lubrication, an improved ratchet mechanism and helical wheel drive to spindle 
and bobbin shafts. (See also /. Text. Inst., 1949, 40. A439; 1950, 41, A63. C—2B. 


‘*M.S.2"’ High-draft Speed Frame. Platt Bros. (Sales) Ltd. Tertile Recorder, 
1949, 67, October, 217-219; Platt’s Bulletin, 1949, 6, 220-227. An illustrated 
description is given of the new Platt’s M.S.2 high-draft speed frame. (See also 
J. Text. Inst., i949, 40. A499.) C— 2B. 
Ring Frame Variable-speed Motor. (1) (‘‘ Increased Production and Lower 
End Breakages Result from Variable Speed Ring Spinning."’) (2) (‘‘ Variable 
Speed Ring Spinning.’’) English Electric Co., Ltd. (1) Textile Recorder, 1949, 
67, December, 67-68. (2) Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 593. Exhaustive 
tests on a ring frame driven by an ‘ English Electric’’ variable-speed com 
mutator motor fitted with an automatic spinner regulator show a decrease in end 
breakages and an increase in production. The design of the regulator enables it 
to be used for all qualities of cotton, wool, flax and rayon yarns, and it can be 
pre-set for each individual spinning requirement. The regulator incorporates a 
stop-motion for the end of the set, and this ensures that the bobbins are filled 
before doffing. This new motor regulator responds instantly to the control of 
copping and rachet motions, and slipping and lag are eliminated C—2B. 


Spindle Tapes: Design. (‘‘ New Tape Construction Permits Cool Running, 
Reduces Slippage.’*) Russell Manufacturing Co Textile World, 1949, 99, 
No. 11, 159. Two new tapes for twisting and spinning ‘frames are announced. 
he first has a buttonhole construction permitting air to pass freely through the 
tape which results in cooler running with less wear and slippage. The tape 
recommended for spinning frames has a more open weave in the centre giving the 
same effect as the buttonhole tape which is heavier. The tape consists of a cotton 
warp with continuous filament nylon weft. The softness and flexibility of the 
tape are claimed to give better traction and a resistance to fray. C-—2B. 


Tapered Textile Spindles: Production. Machinist, 1949, 93. 1277-78. A 
Scrivener centreless grinding machine for the production of tapered spindles is 
described and illustrated. The machine produces spindles up to a rate of 400 per 
hour and can also make split-taper pegs and domed shuttle studs at a similar 
rate. C—2B. 
Cotton Spinning Calculation Graphs. ‘“‘ Spinning Calculations Simplified.’’) 
Platt’s Bulletin, 1949, 6. 193-199. In part to of this series, calculation graphs 
are given for the draft distribution between the rollers on ring frames equipped 
with ordinary and high drafting systems, the draft distribution in a single apron 
system, the Casablancas E1oB high draft system and a Casablancas compound 
drafting system. (For part g, see J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, A440.) C—2B. 


Intermediate and Roving Frames: Conversion to High Draft. S. Dodd and 
Sons Ltd. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 479-480. The Dodd-Whitin Super 
Drafting system for adaptation to roving frames and the Dodd-Whitin Inter 
Drafting system for adaptation to intermediate frames are described briefly and 
illustrated. (See also /. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, A439.) C—2B. 


Crépe Yarns: Throwing from Viscose Cakes. K.P. Morgenstern. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 10, 53-55. Some problems arising in the pre- 
paration of viscose rayon crépe yarns from cakes are discussed, particularly the 
soaking, extraction, and drying operations. Mention is made of Synthogel, a 
binder developed specifically for crépe soaking. A conditioning chamber with 
atomizer installation is described and illustrated. A fine vapour of Penetra-Set 
is distributed by the atomizer, deadening all liveliness of twist. C—2B. 


Heavy Package Uptwister. Ernest Scragg & Sons Ltd. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 
1949, 26, November, 56-57, 80. An illustrated account is given of a new 
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uptwister for the processing of cellulose acetate and viscose rayon, nylon and 
other types of synthetic fibres. This machine can handle packages up to 3} Ib. 
_gross weight, and has flexible ‘‘Bodden’’ spindles fitted with roller bearings and 
an enclosed oil supply system. Each of the two decks is driven by a separate 
motor so that they can be worked independently C—2B. 


Rayon Filament Yarn Uptwisters: Development. R. \. Haryreaves. Rayon 
& Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 10, 65-67. A brief, illustrated account is 
given of the development of Whitin uptwisters, with particular reference to the 
Model F Up-Twister and the Model ‘‘F2'’ Up-Twister, developed in 1930 and 
1933, respectively. C— 2B. 
Worsted Drawing and Spinning: Use of Anti-slip Agents in Reducing End 
Breakages. P. P. Townend and L. T. Yu. Text. Rec., 1950, 67, No. 802, 
58-61. A batch of 64s merino tops was backwashed and then oiled with four 
different compositions of oil and Syton, one of the lots being treated with 3 per 
cent. of oil only for control purposes; whale oil was used, made into an emul- 
sion with a small amount of soap solution. The four lots were processed on the 
Bradford open drawing system. Strength tests showed that the strength of the 
slubbings increased rapidly with the Syton content as far as 14 g. Syton per 
100 g. wool, after which little increase in strength resulted. Further tests 
showed that the twist of rovings and slubbings treated with an anti-slip agent 
can be reduced, leading to increased production and ease of drafting. In end 
breakage tests rovings were spun into 48s yarns with different twists on the cap 
frame, using a normal draft of 6-6; the results showed that a small percentage 
of Syton, such as } per cent., will improve the spinning performance, so far as 
end breakages are concerned, but with comparatively high Syton percentages, 
such as 13 per cent., and normal roving twist, there is little improvement, 
probably due to excessive inter-fibre friction in the roving, giving a hard roving 
Static troubles were encountered in spinning lots containing 1°§ per cent. or 
more of Syton. The best composition of lubricant would appear to be not less 
than 2 per cent. of oil and a small amount, e.g. 4 per cent., of Syton. W—2B. 


Worsted Spinning and Twisting. Wool Rec. 1949, 76. 1920-6. Methods of 
reducing labour costs in worsted spinning and twisting are discussed from the 
point of view of both management and labour-saving improvements to 
machinery. W— 2B. 


Worsted-type Yarns from Uncombed Wools: Processing. N. A. Whiffen. 
Text. J. Australia, 1949, 24. 584-594. 599. Tests were carried out to study the 
possibility of carding wool on a modified cotton flat card after opening, followed 
by processing on the Warner and Swasey pin drafter and long-draft, wide ratch 
roving and spinning frames used for the American system of production of 
worsted type yarns. The tests were also carried out using a mixture of 50 per 
cent. each of wool and viscose rayon staple fibre. The results showed that 100 
per cent. wool cannot be processed on conventional cotton cards without con- 
siderable damage. Evidence was’ obtained of the ineffectiveness of the pin 
drafter on slivers containing a considerable proportion of short fibres; fibre length 
ind distribution did not appear to have a very marked effect on yarn strength 
and extension. W--2B. 


Waste in Worsted Spinning. Fibres, 1g50, 11, 16-17. Modern methods of con- 
trol of waste in worsted spinning are discussed W—2B. 
Worsted Yarns: Processing on the American System. H. Heathcote. The 
Whitin Review; through Canadian Text. J., 1950, 67, No. 1, 50-51. It is stated 
that a mill can operate at g3 per cent. efficiency and that it can keep waste at 
24 per cent. using the American system provided that first rate equipment is 
used and attention paid to minor details. The necessity for a thorough know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the wool fibre is stressed. Several suggestions are 
made regarding the selection of tops, and points to notice include the percentage 
of short fibres in a cross section of the top sliver, oil content, variation, etc. 
Details of the drawing, roving, and spinning operations are given. W—2B. 


Worsted Drawing and Spinning: English and French Systems Compared. 
Wool Rec., 1950, 77, 263-264. Differences between Bradford-spun and French- 
spun worsteds are examined. Some details of the combing, drawing and spin- 
ning operations of each system are given, and the effects of the type of yarn 

While the Bradford system is best suited to wools of 
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four inches and upwards, giving yarn from which high-class serges and long- 
wearing hand-knitwear can be produced, the French system utilises short and 
tender wools which are spun to soft-textured yarns, thus yielding fabrics with 
lofty handle, but which are less durable. Factors on which the success of 
drawing operations depend and the essential features of all attenuating machinery 
in the open system of drawing are listed. W—2B. 

PATENT 

Continuous Spinning Machine for Short Fibres. Fratelli Marzoli & Cie. 
Fr.P.931,516 of 25/2/1948. Ina method for spinning short fibres of all types, 
the threads from the bobbins are fed through the back drafting rollers, and 
then, by means of a conveyor formed by a converging spout, are fed to a pair 
of belts. The belts support the fibres in their passage to the front drafting 
rollers. If desired, the drafting can take place during the passage through the 
belts, which are formed of stretchable material. WwW. 
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(A)}-—PREPARATORY PROCESSES 

Automatic Spoolers and Super-speed Warpers. A. W. Wolffe (Barber and 
Colman Co. Ltd.) Textile Weekly, 1950, 45, 96-104, 158-162. A report of a 
lecture and discussion. A detailed, illustrated description is given of the Barber- 
Colman automatic spooler and super-speed warper. C—3A. 


“*Celmac"’ Moulded Plastic Bobbins: Manufacture. Robert McArd & Co. 
Textile Weekly, 1950, 45, 142-146. An illustrated account is given of the manu- 
facture of various types of bobbin from a shock-resistant phenol-formaldehyde 
moulding powder at the ‘Crown Works Denton, near Manchester. C—3A. 


Rayon Warping Creels. (‘‘ Moderne scheerramen voor de rayonweverij.’’) 
J. C. Meijberg. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 1949, 3, 125-131. Developments 
in rayon yarn production that have led to the introduction of warping creels are 
briefly reviewed. Difficulties encountered on the creel are discussed with par- 
ticular reference to the loss of time caused by replacing empty cones with full 
ones and the occurrence of residual yarn lengths on some cones. Great saving 
of doffing time can be achieved by using either a waggon-creel or a two-creel 
system, but the problem of residual yarn length still remains. Both difficulties 
can be successfully overcome by using a magazine creel (accommodating two 
cones at each winding point), but it can only be applied economically when 
rather large quantities of the same yarn are available. C—3A. 


Steel Tubular Yarn Beams: Application. John Tomkinson & Co. Ltd. 
Textile Weekly, 1950, 45, 208. An illustrated note is given of a range of warp 
beams for the carpet, jute and heavy weaving trades, made with 4}-in. or 5$-in. 
barrels of butt- or lap-welded steel tubes, gs s.w.g., and flanges of flattened steel 
sheet, j-in. thick. C—3A. 


Whitin Textile Machinery: Manufacture, 1939-1949. J. R. Sanderson. 
Whitin Review, 1949, 16, No. 4, 31-37. The work of the Whitin Machine Works 
during the period 1939-1949 is described briefly with illustrations of knitting, 
winding, rayon up-twisting, carding and combing machines. C—3A. 


Static Electrical Charges in Textile Processing. 1). J. Lehmicke. Amer. 
Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38. 853-855, 862. The causes and effects of ‘‘ static’’ in 
general are first described and a discussion of the electrostatic series is ‘given. 
Difficulties in textile processing arising from the effects of ‘‘ static’’ are then 
mentioned and some remedies are reviewed. The application of some form of 
anti-static preparation, such ag an oil, should produce the best resuits, but the 
difficulty lies in finding the ideal preparation. The following tables are given: 
(1) A list of fibrous materials in electrostatic series from the most positive glass 
to the most negative polythene; (2) Electrostatic voltages of common fibres 
against synthetic rubber; and (3) Order of electrostatic susceptibility of fibres 
against synthetic rubber C—3A. 


Warp Beams: Warping; Stoppage Rates and P.M.H. = (‘' Barber-Colman 
Super-Speed and Lancashire Beam Warping.’’) J. A. Blackburn and W. S. 
Sondhelm. /. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, P945-957. A survey was undertaken 


= 
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to compare the number of stoppages per unit length of yarn warped on con- 
ventional slow-speed warping frames with the corresponding figures for the 
Barber-Colman super-speed beam-warper and to find the causes of the stoppages. 
The results have been analysed and the production rates calculated. The 
stoppage rate was considerably lower and the production rate was higher for 
the Barber-Colman super-speed beamer than for the Lancashire beamer and this 
is ascribed to the magazine system of creeling. A discussion of the paper is 
reported. C—3A. 
Automatic Spool Sorter. Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. Tertile Indus- 
tries, 1949, 113, No. 10, go-g1. An illustrated account is given of a machine 
that automatically sorts empty spools prior to re-winding. Spools are carried along 
an ever-widening gap between two belts and progressively drop through into 
bins according to their sizes. C—3A. 
Electro-pneumatic Warp Spooler for Woollen Yarns. Davis and Furber 
Machine Co. Textile Industries, 1949, 113, No. 10, 112. A new warp spooler 
designed to operate at 275-550 yds. per min. is announced. Up to 40 per cent. 
more yarn of certain types can be wound on spools owing to the pneumatic com- 
pression feature. A driven measuring roll is designed to pull an equal yardage 
of yarn from each bobbin and to give positive yarn tension to the spool. Elec- 
tronic stop motions stop the machine in case of end breakage. A photograph of 
the machine is reproduced. ; 


High-speed Beaming Machine. Harrison Knitting and Textile Machinery Co. 
Ltd. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 1949, 26, November, 58-59. A brief illustrated 
account is given of a high-speed beaming machine of new design. The 54 in. 
beam can be raised or lowered by hydraulic means (driven from the motor) and 
this device is also used to apply a precisely adjustable winding pressure. Con- 
trols are grouped on a control panel which contains a yardage indicator. A 
powerful braking mechanism has both electrical and mechanical controls. C—3A. 


Rayon Yarn: Progress in Processing and Manufacturing. E. Cotterill. 
Textile Manufacturer, 1949, rh 506-508. Modern rayon machinery and pro- 
cessing methods are discussed under the following headings: warping; sizing; 
looming; pirn winding; rayon weaving. The emphasis is on increasing produc- 
tion. A concluding section reviews future requirements. C—3A. 
Sectional Warper. Kidde Manufacturing Co., Inc. Textile Industries, 1949, 113. 
No. 10, 227. A compact sectional warper suitable for use in conjunction with 
the Kidde knitter is briefly described and illustrated. It will take spools of 
13 in. to 15 in. between flanges. Features include a counter that records the 
number of yards of yarn put on the spool, a predetermined rounds counter 
enabling spools containing exactly the same length of yarn to be made, and an 
automatic method of speed adjustment which allows a practically constant yarn 
travel. A special forrn of stop motion is also provided. C—3A. 


Twin Disc Yarn Tension and Warping Compensators. Walter Kidde & Co. 
Inc. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, December, 66. Two new yarn tension com- 
pensating devices are announced. The twin-disc compensator for use on high- 
speed automatic winding machinery is claimed to ensure constant tension regard- 
less of speed, back drag, yarn friction or knots. The new Kidde warping com- 
pensator will maintain uniform tension on every end in the warp. The changing 
yarn tension itself acts on a control arm which varies the pressure on the spring 
loaded discs, resulting in uniform output tension. C—3A. 


Warp Bobbin Stripping Machine. Production Engineers Co. Textile Indus- 
tries, 1949, 113, No. 10, 141. A new warp bobbin stripping machine is described 
briefly. The bobbins are stripped clean in five operations, all controlled by the 
machine, and which include the removal of lint by air jet and the cutting away 
of the thread by means of a specially mounted sloughing knife. It is claimed 
that no damage is done to the bobbins and that the machine can cope with 35 
bobbins per minute. A photograph of the machine is given. C—3A 


Warping and Winding Machinery: Developments. (‘‘ Warp and Weft Pre- 
paration—The Modern Way.’’) W. A. Hanton. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, 
October, 92-95. Alternative winding and warping systems are briefly described 
and illustrated and their relative advantages and disadvantages are pointed out. 

C—-3A. 
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Wildt Automatic Pirn-changing Mechanism. (‘‘ New Automatic Pirn Winder 
Featured at ‘ Textile Recorder’ Exhibition.’’) Wildt and Co. Textile Recorder, 
1949, 67, October, 220-221. An account is given of a new automatic pirn- 
changing mechanism for fitting to the Wildt-Weston and ‘ Simplex’ pirn 
winding machines. The arrangement consists of a tray or chassis sandwiched 
between the underside of the winding unit and its tubular mounting frame and 
extending forward, to carry all the automatic mechanism, which is basically a 
rotary cam box. All movements take place in the course of one complete 
revolution of the main shaft. (J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, A443.) C—3A., 


Rayon Yarn Packages: Winding. kK. H. Inderfurth. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 
1949, 26, November, 63-64. The winding equipment considered includes the 
precision cone winder and weft winder for processing continuous filament yarns, 
and the drum winder for processing natural and spun rayons. The various ten- 
sion devices as they apply to these machines are also dealt with and mention is 
made of the headless package up-twisting of continuous filament yarn. Troubles 
ind faults in operation are briefly discussed and certain figures for the winding 
operation, such as package density, number of winds and package weight, are 
given C.3A. 
Reaching-in Machine: W.1.R.A. Design. Text. Rec., 1950, 67, No. 802, 64-5. 
A new automatic reaching-in machine developed by the W.1I.R.A. is described; 
the machine is capable of dealing with varied counts and qualities of plain and 
fancy yarns W.—3A. 


(B)-—S1zinG 


Hibbert Model Al2 Sizing and Moist Air Drying Machine. J. Hibbert & Co. 
Ltd. Platt’s Bulletin, 1949, 6, 232-237. The latest model A 12 of the Hibbert 
sizing and moist air drying machine is described and illustrated. The machine 
is suitable for cotton, jute, wool, worsted, linen, and rayon cut staple warps. 
The driving is all-electric, regular winding tension is maintained throughout the 
beam, size box and drying chamber temperature are thermostatically controlled 
and warp moisture content is indicated continuously. C—3B. 
Swiss Sizing Equipment. (‘‘ Swiss Slashing Practices.) P. V. Seydel. 
Textile Industries, 1949, 113, No. 11, 117-118, 121, 123. Some details of Swiss 
sizing procedure are presented, including an electronic moisture control apparatus, 
hot air drying, pressure cooking of the size mixture, dilution of the size at the 
size box, driven wet-splitting rods, friction warp beam drive and tension control 
by means of cone pulleys. The article is illustrated. Cc 3B. 


Warp Size: Homogenisation. |. H. Kennedy. Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 11, 
127-134. The use of homogenisation in warp sizing and its advantages are dis- 
cussed and brief accounts of actual mill experiences with homogenisers are given. 
The operation is explained and illustrated descriptions are given of the Gaulin 
and the Tri-Homo homogenisers. Difficulties to be expected with homogenisers 
and potential applications are briefly considered. C—3B. 
(C)—-WEAVING 

Crompton & Knowles 8-6 Loom: Adjustment. (‘‘ Servicing the S Magazine 
Side Shuttle Box.’’) H. E. Wenrich. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30. 
No. 9, 81-83. Practical advice is given on the adjustment of the magazine side 
shuttle box on the Crompton & Knowles S-6 rayon and silk loom. The covering 
of the box front, alignment of shuttle boxes, elimination of box stains, and new 
types of box top and box front that can be used advantageously on the S-6 loom, 
are described C—3c. 


Italian Textile Machinery. (‘‘ Italian Precision Engineers Turn to Modern 
Textile Machinery Production.’’) Messrs. Officine Galileo. Textile Recorder, 
1949, 67, August, 60-63. An illustrated account is given of some new Galileo 
textile machines, including an automatic bobbin-changing cotton loom, 2- and 
4-box automatic looms, automatic looms for woollen and. worsted fabrics, a high- 
speed cone winding machine of the winged guide traverse type, and a modern 
cotton card on which, wherever possible, belt and rope drives have been replaced 
by totally enclosed gear drives. C—3C. 


Textile Fabrics: Weft and Warp Contraction. (‘‘ Retrait et embuvage des 


tissus.’’) J. Naert. Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 8, 57, 59. 61, 63. Weft and warp 
contraction are defined and the influence of various factors, such as count and 
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fabric structure are discussed. Warp and weft contraction during the weaving of 
ribbed fabrics, leno fabrics, matelasses, and compound cloth are described and 
illustrated. Reference is also made to the influence of weaving with open or 
closed shed. C—S3C. 
Weavers and Looms: Increased Efficiency by Redeployment. (‘‘ Increased 
Efficiency in Weaving.’’) Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, August, 67-68. An 
account is given of the alterations carried out by a Lancashire mill producing 
coloured woven stripe poplins in the change over from the 4-loom to the 8-loom 
system. Factors involved are considered under the headings: warp quality and 
preparation; weft supply; alterations in the weaving shed; weft replenishment; 
automatic warp stop motions; other mechanical features; ancillary labour; and 
working conditions and amenities. Comparative figures of production, efficiency, 
and wage costs are tabulated in detail c—3c. 
Automatic Looms: Progress in the British Textile Industry. IH]. de G. Gaudin. 
Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, October, g6-98. The percentage of automatic looms, 
as compared with non-automatic looms, in Britain is increasing fairly rapidly 

Factors responsible for this change, and technical and managerial problems 
created by it are discussed. Brief reference is made to developments of the 
automatic loom by British manufacturers C—3C. 
** Backer en Rueb’”’ Tape-weaving Machine. A New Smallware Loom.’’) 
Breda N.V. Machinefabrieck. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 524- An illus 

trated description is given of the new Backer en Rucb smallware loom. (See 
also J. Text Inst., 1949, 40, A445.) C—3C. 
Clutsom Smallware Loom. (‘‘ The Shuttleless Loom.’’) Clutsom Engineering 
Co. Brit. Rayon & Sik J., 1949, 26, October, 53-54. The advantages and draw 

backs of the Clutsom shuttleless weaving machine! for smallware production are 
discussed briefly and the automatic weft-inserting mechanism is considered 

Samples of fabric made on this loom are illustrated. (J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, 
A445.) C—3C. 
Fayolle-Ancet Circular Loom. (1) (‘ Keen Interest Shown in New French 
Circular Loom."’) (2) (‘‘ Circular Weaving Machine.’’) Fayolle e Cie. (1! 
Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75, 525, §28; (2) Stephen Major, Textile Recorder 

1949, 67, November, 119-120. An illustrated description is given of the Fayolle- 
Ancet circular loom shown at the Textile Machinery Exhibition, Manchester 

(See also J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, A503.) C—S3C. 
Hrdina Model 44 Cotton Loom. (‘‘ Czechoslovakian Automatic Loom.’’) 
Stephen Major. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, December, 58-60. The new Czecho- 
slovakian automatic pirn-changing loom, ‘‘ Hrdina’’ Model 44, is described and 
illustrated. A detailed description is given of the pirn-changing mechanism and 
its operation and photographs are used to illustrate this special feature. Other 
features include positive let-off and take-up motions, plate clutch for the drive, 
all-steel sley (except for the wooden race board) and roller bearings for the main 
shaft. The machine operates at almost 200 picks per minute. Cc—3c. 
Loom Drop Box Motions. W. Middlebrook. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 
471-473. An illustrated technical description is given of the construction and 
mode of operation of Wright Shaw's, Hodgson’s and Whitesmith’s loom-box 
changing motions. The first is a positive drop-box motion, invented in 1857, 
the second a simple box motion working on the clutch and wheel principle, and 
the third is a drop-box motion working by means of compound eccentrics, a 
method developed between 1857 and 1870. C—3C. 


Loom Drop Box and Circular Box Motions. W. Middlebrook. Textile Manu 
facturer, 1949, 75, 510-512. An illustrated technical description is presented of 
the Cowburn and Peck box motion introduced in 1889, and the Eccles’ motion, 
which are very similar in operation. Special features of the circular type box 
motion pioneered by Hattersley in 1858 are also discussed. CS. 


Rayon Weaving Industry: Machinery Requirements. [F2. Cotterill. Tertile 
Recorder, 1949, 67. October, 102-106. The machinery developments required 
by the British rayon weaving industry are discussed by planning an ideal factory 
and comparing its installation with what is available in this country. Winding 
processes, bobbins, pir winding, warp preparation, creels, beam driving 
mechanisms, looming equipment, and looms are considered from this point of 
view. Some recent developments are illustrated ..ae. 
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Smallware Machinery: Recent Developments. A. Thompson and Sigfrid Bick. 
Bnt. Rayon & Silk J., 1949, 26, November, 46-48. In a discussion of recent 
developments in smallware machinery, the Matterson large quill loom, the 
Hacoba quill winder and the Muschamp Taylor automatic winding machines 
are briefly described and illustrated. Cc—3c. 


Swiss Looms: Recent Developments. (1) (‘‘ Recent Achievements in Swiss 
Loom Manufacture."’) (2) (‘‘ Neuerre Errungenschaften des schweizerischen 
Webstuhlbaues."’) E. Honegger. (1) Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, October, 
111-114; November, 115-118; December, 61-63. (2) Textielwezen, 1949, 5, No. 8, 
12-33. Latest developments in Swiss loom manufacture are described and illus- 
trated. The first part of the paper deals particularly with rayon and silk looms, 
the second with the automatic Saurer loom and: with woollen looms, and in the 
third part a description is given of the new Sulzer shuttleless weaving machine 
and of the fully automatic sample weaving loom made by the Sample Weaving 
Machine Co. Ltd. Cc—3Cc. 


‘Titan’? Automatic Heald Indicator. Titan Ltd., Copenhagen. Tertile 
Recorder, 1949, 67, November, 121-122. The ‘‘ Titan’’ automatic heald 
indicator which simplifies and hastens the work of drawing-in is described and 
illustrated. (See also /. Text. Inst., 1950, 41, A67.) C—3C. 


Vertical Compound Warp Beam Weighting Motion. (‘‘ Weighting Motion for 
Looms."’) Henry Livesey Ltd. Textile Weekly, 1950, 45. 362-364. An illus- 
trated account is given of a new weighting motion for warp beams with large 
flanges, operated by the leverage between the treadle portion attached to the 
band or chain round the ruffie and a point vertically upwards on which is 
attached a bracket that car slide up or down. This bracket has a lever on it 
that is fitted with an adjustable bowl resting on the back of the loom side, and 
a small weight is fixed to the other end of the bracket. The motion is adjusted 
with a full beam and the various leverages are changed when the small weight 
is at the far end of the top lever. C—3C. 
Weaving Machinery: Developments. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 513-515- 
Developments in loom design and mechanism which make for greater speeds are 
discussed. Shedding mechanisms, picking mechanisms, let-off motions, take-up 
motions, beat-up, automatic weft supply, inching, reversing and stop mctions, 
and superstructure are dealt with. C—3C. 


Spun Rayon/Wool Gabardine Start-up Defects: Causes and Remedies. S. A. 
Prokuski. Textile Ind., 1949, 113, No. 11, 129, 131, 209, 213. The writer 
classifies loom start-up marks on rayon/wool gabardines as (1) cracks or thin 
marks; (2) thick or heavy marks; (3) set marks or ripples. These defects are 
dealt with in turn and their causes and remedies described. Cc—3c. 


Textile Smallwares: Manufacture. (‘‘ Development Possibilities in the Manu- 
facture of Textile Smallwares.'’) W. English. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, 
October, 99-101. It is pointed out that there is in the smallware industry much 
greater scope for modernisation than there are actual improvements in use. 
Problems requiring attention are discussed under the heads: Winding and warp- 
ing; Weft winding; Weaving of smallwares; Selvedges; Preparatory processes of 
braiding; Braiding; Yarn tension; and Large bobbin capacity. Photographs of 
the Clutsom loom, the Sulzer shuttleless loom, and the Saurer single-head loom 
are shown. C—3C, 
(D)—KNItTING 

Hosiery Knitting Machine: Historical Development. (‘‘ Een en ander uit de 
ontwikkelingsgeschiedenis van de kousenbreimaschine.’’) R. P. M. Hin. Enka 
en Breda Rayon Revue, 1949, 3. 113-124. An illustrated account is given of the 
history of the hosiery knitting machine since its invention, in 1589, by William 
Lee C—3D. 
Interlock Fabrics: Knitting from Mixed Cotton and Rayon Yarns. (‘‘ Rayon- 
vezel in interlock.’’) M. H. van der Noordaa. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 
1949, 3. 133-138. The properties of cotton and of rayon interlock knitted fabrics 
are briefly reviewed and the results are reported of experiments in which cotton 
and rayon yarns were knitted together in the production of interlock under- 
garments. Length and width shrinkages after washing of garments made of 100 
per cent. rayon, 100 per cent. cotton, 50 per cent. rayon+ 50 per cent. cotton, 
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and 33 per cent. rayon +67 per cent. cotton are illustrated. Since pure rayon 
fabrics show larger length shrinkage and pure cotton fabrics larger width 
shrinkage, admixture of the correct proportion of rayon to cotton yarns may 
lead to more uniform shrinkage in both directions. C—3D. 


Model S-1 Single-head Spring Needle Knitting Machine. (‘‘ Versatility and 
High Speed Production, Features of New American Knitting Machine.’’) Tomp- 
kin’s Bros. Co. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, August, 8:1. A description is given 
of the new Tompkins S-1 single-head knitting machine. (See also /. Text. 
Inst., 1949, 40, A402.) Cc—3D. 
Rayon Hosiery ‘‘ Shiners ’: Causes and Prevention. (‘‘ Scheinige Kunstseide 
in Strimpfen.’’) Horst Bach. Kunstseide u. Zellwolle, 1949, 27, 204-207. The 
identification of defects in rayon yarns which may lead to ‘‘ shiners ’’ in finished 
hosiery is described. The main cause of defect is the differential dye affinity of 
the material. Difficulties encountered by knitters and sorters who have to deal 
with “‘ shiners "’ are discussed. C—3D. 


Twin-Knitter ’’ and ‘‘ Auto-Heeler Hosiery Machines. (‘‘ Full Fashioned 
Stocking Machine Developments.'’) Mellor Bromley & Co. Ltd. Textile 
Recorder, 1949, 67, December, 64-66; Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 585-586. 
Developments in full-fashioned stocking machines are discussed and the ‘‘ Twin- 
Knitter’’ and ‘‘ Auto-Heeler’’ machines are given special mention. The auto- 
heeler is a four-division machine of American design, but now being built in 
England (for 51 gauge). The twin-knitter is a four-head machine and its small 
size and ease of operation give it many advantages. Cc—3D. 
Elastic Yarn: Feeding to Knitting Machines. J. 8. Lancashire. Textile 
Mercury & Argus, 1950, 122, 141-144. An account is given, with machine 
drawings and photographs, of the “‘R.O.P."’ or ‘‘ Peron’’ unit for feeding 
elastic rubber yarn to hosiery machines, especially of the double-cylinder half- 
hose type. C—3D. 
Knitting Stitches: Technical Trends. J. 8. Lancashire. Brit. Rayon & Silk J., 
1949, 26, October, 58-59, 64. A review is presented of recent developments in 
the production of ladder-proof hosiery, warp-knitted nylon tricot, weft-knitted 
fabrics with cloth finish, and elastic knitting. Loop drawings of some typical 
stitches are shown. C—3D. 
Seamless Hosiery: Manufacture. Ii. Wignall. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 
75- 62-63, 117-119, 166-167, 221-222, 226-227, 322-323, 373-374, 430-431, 
474-475. 516-517, 582-583; 1950, 76, 30. A series of illustrated articles reviewing 
problems encountered in seamless hose manufacture and describing seamless 
hose machine mechanisms involved under the following main headings: (i) 
Knitting action; (ii) Yarn feeding and tensioning mechanisms; (iii) The two- 
speed and oscillatory drive; (iv) The seamless automatic weft; (v) Run-resist 
circular knit stockings; (vi) Fashioned circular knit stockings; (vii) Quality and 
shape; (viii) The control chain on seamless hose machines; (ix) The control 
shaft; (x) Shaped splicing by needle selection; (xi) Linking, seaming and welting; 
and (xii) Wages calculations and formule. C—3D. 
(E)—LACEMAKING AND EMBROIDERING 


“* Porchester”’ Net Making Machine. (‘‘ Modern Net Making Technique.’’) 
Ratby Engineering Co. Ltd. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75, 460. A brief 
illustrated description is given of the ‘‘ Porchester’’ machine for automatic net 
production, using the weavers’ knot. C—3E. 
(G)—Fasrics 

French Fashion Fabrics: Design. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67. August, 54-58. 
An illustrated description is given of the design and construction of a number 
of new French fabrics, including nylon fabrics with a “‘ blister’’ or ‘‘ crackle ’’ 
finish, a gold sateen fabric with black figure, fabrics with woven floral motifs, 
figured reversible double cloths, pebbled rib effect with piqué weave using crépe 
yarn, etc. C—3G. 
Men’s Suiting Fabrics: Developments. (‘‘ Synthetics Bring New Life into 
Men's Suiting Fabrics.’’) J. A. Golden. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 
30, No. 9, 47-48. Reasons are given for the increase in 1949 in the production 
of spun rayon and viscose /acetate blend fabrics for men’s summer suits. Experi- 
ments are now under way to investigate the possibility of using nylon, Orlon, 
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and Celcos fibres for the same purpose. It is maintained that rayon tropical 
fabrics have been accepted on their own merit and not as a substitute for worsted 
tropical fatirics. C—3G. 
Rayon Moss Crépes: Production and Utilisation. (‘‘ Fabrication et utilisation 
des ondées crépe rayonne (crépes mousse).'’ A. Perichard. Rayonne, 1949, §. 
No. 9, 49°55; No. 10, 40-44. Different methods of producing rayon crépe yarns 
(on a ring-twister and on an uptwister) are critically discussed and illustrated 
and the application of crépe yarns in the construction of moss crépe fabrics is 
explained with the help of diagrams C—3G. 


*“*Reform”’ Fabrics: Construction. (‘‘ les tissus ‘ Réforme’.’’) G. Benoit. 
Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 9, 95-99. The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
‘‘ reform’ fabrics (imitation compound fabrics) are briefly discussed and an 
illustrated account is given of the construction of such fabrics. C—3G. 


Textile Fabrics: Design; Enumeration Problems. (‘‘ An Enumeration Problem 
in Textile Design. Part II."") S. A. Shorter. J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, 
1735-1748. The treatment of formal textile design as an enumeration problem 
in mathematics! is continued, the relation between the elementary design and 
‘‘ primitive pattern’’ being dealt with. A study is made of the operations 
which change the relation of a design to the external frame of reference, and 
which in general yield a different design. These operations, with the ‘‘identity”’ 
operation, form a mathematical “‘ group"’ of well known type. The designs 
obtained from any given design by the operations of the group are called its 
“‘group-derivatives’’. Together with the original design they constitute the com- 
plete set of designs corresponding to a single primitive pattern. The algebra of 
the group is developed so as to determine the types of symmetry which are 
possible and the numerical procedure for obtaining the group-derivatives of a 
design is illustrated for designs exemplifying all the nine possible types of 
symmetry. The theory is compared with a more general theory of the sym- 
metry of designs which originated from the theory of crystal symmetry. ('/. 
Text. Inst., 1949, 40, A283.) C—3G. 
** Conical Cloth’’: Production. (‘‘A Novel Fabric Called Conical Cloth.’’) 
Textile Industries, 1949, 113, No. 10, 239-240. Instructions are given for the 
production of a so-called "‘ conical cloth ”’ rhis is a trapezoid piece of cloth 
that forms a cone when its ends are joined together. By using such cloth the 
wastage of pieces which normally have to be cut away in making up garments is 
eliminated. Practically only warp yarn ts saved, while weft is used as in plain 
cloth C—3G. 
Furnishing Trimmings: Construction. A. Crossland. Textile Manufacturer, 
1949. 7§. 466-469. The article describes the construction of several smallware 
specialties, including woven ruches, pipings, gimps and various types of lace. 
The trimmings mentioned are illustrated by photographs and a gimp-covering 
machine, made by Smith & Co., of Derby, is briefly described. C—3G. 
Heavy Elastic Webs: Production. A. Thompson and Sigfrid Bick. Brit. 
Rayon & Suk J., 1949, 26, October, 52-53. The structure of heavy elastic webs 
of the double-cloth principle is described and illustrations are given of samples of 
(1) a typical heavy elastic web made on the double plain weave principle, (2) a 
cheap brace webbing made up of a face and a back weave, with binder threads 
and rubber threads, and (3) a brace web where the figure is developed by 
bringing the white back threads to the surface to form the design on a dark 
face fabric, and their designs C—3G. 
Rayon Satins: Design and Production. A. T. C. Robinson, Silk. Rayon, 
1949, 23, 1349-1350, 1352, 1354. The design and production of flat and crépe 
satins is described and illustrated. Flat satin is made entirely from normal- 
twist rayon, but crépe satin has a crépe weft. The majority of both kinds have 
a 5-end weave. C—3G. 


4 CHEMICAL AND FINISHING PROCESSES 
Scourtnc, DeGuMMING AND WASHING 
Oleine or Mineral Oil: Use as Lubricants in the Re-manufactured Wool and 
Woollen Industry—II. Olein oder Mineralél als Schmdlze in der Reiszwoll- 
und Streichgarnindustrie? M. Kehren. Textslber., 1949, 30. 537-9. 593-7- 
rhe poor scouring qualities of mineral oils or preparations containing them are 
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discussed, together with the difficulties thereby arising in-dyeing and finishing, 
and in carpet manufacturing. The use of mineral oils also gives rise to lack of 
fastness to rubbing in dyed goods. Experiments were carried out in a laboratory 
washing machine on the scouring of woollen yarns containing mineral oils, using 
a variety of washing assistants under various cofiditions. The efficiency of 
various washing assistants is discussed in relation to the removal of mineral oil. 
Factors affecting the use of mineral oils as textile lubricants are discussed from 
the point of view of various sections of the industries concerned, and recom- 
mendations are made for the use of oleine instead of mineral oils. W—4B. 


Scouring and Milling: Survey of Variations. 1}. F. J. Moxon. Fibres, 1950, 
11, 15. A survey of scouring and milling, carried out by the Wool Industries 
Research Association in. the West Riding, Scotland and the West of England, 
shows wide variations in methods, materials used and tume of processing. 
W—4B. 
(E)—DryING AND CONDITIONING 
Drying Machines: Temperature Control. (‘‘ Textile Dryers Need Constant 
Temperature Control.""). A. M. Zeller. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, 
No. g, 68-70. The need is emphasised for temperature control in textile drying 
operations, to prevent overheating, to secure reproducible results, and to lower 
drying costs. Because the drying of a solid material is divided into two distinct 
periods, the constant-rate period and the falling-rate period, temperature should 
be controlled by zones. The installation of such a system on the National Loop 
Dryer is described and illustrated. C—4E. 
Automatic Temperature and Humidity Controls: Application in Textile Dry- 
ing. Leo Walter. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 462-465, 534-537. The writer 
deals with the practical application of automatic temperature and humidity 
control to drying operations, the theory of which has been given previously.! 
The first part of the article concerns the choice and types of drying plant and 
their control, and also the control of drying rooms and chambers, including 
drying chambers or stoves with natural air convection, drying stoves with 
induced convection, drying chambers with forced convection, and hot air dryers 
with recirculation duct. The second part deals with the control of unit heaters 
or of air heater batteries and with controlled air conditioning for warm air drying. 
The systems and devices described are illustrated by diagrams and photographs. 
CJ. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, A403.) C—4E. 
(G)—BLEACHING 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing: Fifty Years in Retrospect. A. J. Hall. 
Textile Mercury & Argus, 1950, 122, 102-107, 144-148. A review of develop- 
ments since 1900 in processes, materials and machinery. CAG, 
3-Methylumbelliferone ‘‘ Optical’’ Bleaching Agents: Application. J. S. 
Trevor. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67. December, 68. <A brief account ts given of 
the properties and uses in the textile industry of (£-methylumbelliferone, 
especially of its solubility and the effect of pH on its fluorescence. Its ‘‘optical 
bleaching’’ effect is not permanent and various salts are being investigated in an 
attempt to obtain a more permanent effect. Some precautions that are needed 
in its use are mentioned. C—4G. 
(I) —DvEING 
Benzoylacetylnaphthol: Application as Azoic Dye Component. Nity Anand, 
D. M. Patel and K. Venkataraman. Proc. Indian Acad. Sci., 1948, 28A, 545-555 
(through Chem. Absir., 1949, 43, 5778"). Diketones, prepared by the action of 
NaNH,, K,CO, or NaOEt on o-benzoxyaryl methyl ketones, were investigated as 
coupling components in the preparation of azo dyes. 2-Benzoylacety]-1-naphthol 
was prepared and its behaviour towards diazonium salts has been studied. It 
gives weak dyeings when used as a ‘‘ naphthol’’ for impregnation of cotton and 
development with diazonium salts, the shades lacking fastness to soaping and 
light. 
“ Tinolite ’ Resin-pigment Emulsions: Application to Textiles. C. Hobday. 
Dyer, 1949, 102, 385-386. Resin-pigment emulsions have been developed for 
colouring textiles to obtain good light fastness. Oil-in-water emulsions are more 
suitable than water-in-oil emulsions. The ‘‘Tinolite’’ type of colour (Geigy Co. 
Ltd.) is discussed as a typical example of a pigmented oil-in-water emulsion. 
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Cellulose Acetate Taffeta: Dyeing and Finishing. Dyer, io49 102, 401, 40%. 


A brief description is given of the scouring, dyeing and finishing of taffeta fabrics’ 


made from cellulose acetate yarn. Cc—Al. 


Cellulose Acetate and Viscose Mixture Fabrics: Vat Dyeing. ‘:imerican Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Piedmont Section. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 
1949, 38, 816-821. An investigation has been made of the possibility of dyeing 
union shades with vat dyes on fabrics manufactured from mixtures of cellulose 
acetate and viscose rayons without the use of swelling agents and with little or 
no saponification of the acetate. Preliminary study showed that tannic and 
gallic acids could be used. Phenol-sulphur condensates, tannic acid and mixtures 
of the phenol derivatives with tannic acid have then been tried, as well as many 
other organic compounds containing phenol or sulphur groups. The relative 
merits of possible substances are discussed. Best results are obtained with a 
tannic acid-phenol derivative mixture. Photographs are reproduced comparing 
treated and untreated fabrics after dyeing. c—4I. 


Cotton Fabrics: Vat dyeing; Importance of Initial Exhaustion Rate. ©. W. 
Clark and H. R. McCleary. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38, 828-832. The exhaust 
behaviour of vat dyes on cotton cloth has been investigated by means of the 
Dyeometer with carefully controlled conditions of temperature, rate of dye-bath 
circulation, movement of the material, efc. The dye concentration was deter- 
mined spectrophotometrically as dyeing proceeded, and dyeing curves were 
obtained. ‘' Initial exhaustion rates '’ and initial dyeing rates were studied and 
are discussed. By graphical and mathematical procedures the initial exhaustion 
rate (the exhaustion rate in the first few seconds of dyeing) was calculated for 
each Dyeometer dyeing. Results show that initial exhaustion rates are useful 
when choosing dyes which will work well together C—4i. 


Cotton Yarn Packages: Naphthol Dyeing; Factors Influencing Crock-fastness. 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, South Central Section. 
Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38, 786-788. The factors influencing the crock-fastness 
of cotton yarns dyed in package form with Naphthol colours are investigated 
The effects of the following operations are discussed: yarn preparation, naph 
tholation, developing, soaping and softening C-Al, 


Dyed Acetate Rayon: Effect of Anti-Fume DE Paste on Shade and Fastness 
Properties. . I. du Pont de Nemours Techn, Bull. (du Pont), 1949, 5. 
161-165. A table gives the effect of ‘‘ Anti-Fume DE paste’’ on the shade, 
fastness to gas fumes and light fastness (by Fade-Ometer) for 39 du Pont dyes. 
Knot Dyed Yarn: Production for Plain Cloths. A. M. Banerji.  /ndian 
Textile J., 1949, §9. 1077-78. Some formule for knot dyeing hanks in order to 
produce a yarn with alternate coloured and plain sections is described. Such 
yarns are used in producing plain-woven patterned cloths in India. CAL. 


Rayon Fabrics: Jig Dyeing; Tension Control. (‘' Etwas tber FPirbejigwer.’’) 
Fritz Tandel. Kunstseide u. Zellwolle, 1949, 27, 212-213. Tension during jig 
dyeing of rayon fabrics should be kept as low as possible because a stretched 
yarn absorbs less dye and because rayon and other artificial fibres have low wet 
strength and fabrics made of these fibres do not regain their original length if 
stretched during wet processing. If no automatic jiggers are available, auto- 
matically regulated brakes should be fitted to the existing jiggers C—Al. 
Textiles: Dyeing and Printing. (‘‘ ‘The Methods of Introducing Colour into 
Textiles.’") Elliott. J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, Pgg2-999. A lecture. 
An account is given of the historical development of dyes, and of dyeing and 
printing methods and machinery for textiles. Dope-dyeing cellulose acetate and 
viscose rayon is discussed C— Al. 
Textile Fibres and Yarns: Fugitive Tinting for Identification. WW. 1. Uhler. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles. 1949, 30, No. 9, 95-96. Methods of tinting viscose 
ind cellulose: acetate staples, cotton, wool and nylon, application of tints to 
tows, tinting rayon and silk in soaking baths, tinting of nylon for hosiery, tinting 
before warping, and spotting or over-tinting of yarns in packages are briefly 
reviewed C--4l. 
Vat Dyes: Chemical Constitution, Dyeing Behaviour and Fastness. MM. R. 
Fox. J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1949, 6§. 508-533. An outline is given of the develop- 
nents in vat dyeing technique over the past 25 vears, and an attempt is made to 
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correlate the chemical constitution of vat dyes with their dyeing and fastness 
properties. Presént conceptions of the mechanism of vat dyeing are described, 
and 117 vat dyes (mainly anthraquinonoid) are arranged in five chemical classes, 
which are subdivided into groups of closely similar constitution and properties. 
The hue characteristics and dyeingeand fastness properties are then described for 
each group. Subsequent sections deal with constitution and dyeing properties, 
stability of the vat under various conditions, constitution and fastness properties, 
and constitution and cellulose-tendering properties. In the latter section, a 
simple test for the determination of the tendering powers of vat dyes on cellulose 
on exposure to light is proposed. There are 51 references to the literature and 
an index to the dyes mentioned. Cc—4l. 


Yarn Cheeses and Beams: Dyeing. S. N. Rao. IJndian Textile J., 1949, 60. 
84-85. The advantages of dyeing yarn in the form of cheeses and beams are 
mentioned and the principles involved are described. Some details for vat and 
Naphthol dyeing are presented, and it is pointed out that vat dyeing at high 
temperatures has many advantages. Two sketches of the direction of the flow 
liquor are given. C—Al. 
Dyes: Colour and Constitution. (The Organic Chemistry of Colour.’’) 
A. F. Schneid. Interchem. Rev., 1949, 8, 35-46. The author starts with Lewis’s 
electron theory of colour in organic compounds (1916) and reviews various 
developments in the concepts of chromophores and auxochromes, conjugated 
unsaturation and dipolar inner salts. The modern theory of resonance and colour 
is explained and several difficulties which have been encountered with this theory 
ire removed. c—Al. 


Dyes: Solubilisation with Surface-active Agents. American Association of 
fextile Chemists and Colorists, Mid-West Section. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 
38, 728-732. The mechanism of the solubilisation of dyes with surface-active 
agents is discussed. Experimental data on the solubilisation of various dyes with 
detergents indicate that the greatest solubilisation ‘occurs with the least soluble 
dyes. Dyeing trials conducted on staple nylon indicate that there may be an 
optimum solubility range of the dye to produce the best dyeing properties, 
greater solubility exerting too great a retarding effect and Jess solubility giving 
rise to unevenness. C—A4l. 


Dyebath: Control Tests. American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Northern New England Section. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38, 812-815, 
827. Four experimental procedures are described which will give all the values 
necessary to predict the behaviour of a dye or a dyeing process. These tests 
measure (1) Exhaustion of the dyebath at the end of a commercially feasible 
time; (2) ‘‘Strike’’ as measured by the colour of the fibrous material at a short 
but definite time after contact with the dyebath; (3) Penetration of a known 
thickness of material by the dye; and (4) Levelling or the ability of the dye to 
transfer from areas of high dye concentration to areas where the concentration 
is low. Typical results are presented in graphs and tables C—Al, 


Dye Solutions and Dyeings: Spectrophotometry. E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 
Techn. Bull. (du Pont), 1949, §. 121-156. The principles of spectrophotometry 
and ways of expressing transmission data are briefly considered. Transmission 
measurements are described for the determination of dye strength, hue, bright 
ness, colour mixtures, and qualitative and quantitative analysis as well as 
special uses such as for the determination of solubility. Limitations of the 
spectrophotometer in transmission work are discussed. Reflectance measure- 
ment and their technical application to the evaluation of the brightness of whites 
and of detergency efficiency are discussed. Transmittance and reflectance curves 
ire reproduced for many du Pont dyes CAL. 


** Advance "’ Winch Dyeing Machine. (‘' Unusual Features in Winch Dyeing 
Machine."’) Leemetals Ltd. Dyer, 1949, 102, 684. A brief illustrated descrip 
tion is given of the new ‘‘Advance’’ winch dyeing machine, incorporating 
enclosed motor and drive, new vat and winch design, a spray tube throwing 
water over the moving winch, and grouped controls C—Al, 
Automatic Tensionless Dye Jig. Sir James Farmer Norton & Co. Ltd. Brit. 
Rayon & Silk ]., 1949, 26, November, 60-61. A brief illustrated description is 
given of an automatic tensionless dyeing jig, the main characteristics of which 
are (1) the cloth is processed at zero tension and at uniform speed, (2) any 
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number of passages through the dye-bath up to a maximum of 24 reversals can 
be accomplished automatically, so that once adjusted and set in motion, the 
machine carries out the complete dyeing process without further attention. The 
dye vessel and bottom rollers are of polished stainless steel. C—Al. 


Glycerin: Application in Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. M. A. Lesser and 
Joyce Cotter. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 10, 83-84. The use 
of glycerin as a component of thickening mixtures, printing pastes, sizing com- 
pounds, plasticizing agents, and specialised fibre finishes is reviewed, and some 
typical recipes are given. C—AL. 


Rayon Knitted Fabrics: Dyeing and Finishing. (‘‘ Rayon Fibres.’’) | Dyer, 


1949, 102, 761, 763. The dyeing and finishing (softening) of rayon knitted 
fabrics are briefly discussed. CAL. 


Azo Dye Solutions: Absorption Spectra; Effects of Salt, Pyridine and Alcohol. 
|. T. Martin and H. A. Standing. /. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, T671-T688. The 
absorption spectra of certain azo dyes have been studied in aqueous solutions 
containing sodium chloride, pyridine and ethyl alcohol. Sodium chloride has a 
considerable effect upon the absorption spectra of Benzopurpurine 4B, its meta 
isomer and Direct Fast Orange SE in water; these dyes form aggregates in the 
solution when sodiwimn chloride is added to it. The spectra of Chrysophenine G 
and Naphthalene Orange 2G are unaffected by the addition of salt; these dyes 
are not appreciably aggregated by salt. The spectral effect of sodium chloride 
is therefore probably due to aggregation of the dye. When dissolved in aqueous 
pyridine containing 10 per cent. or more of pyridine, none of the dyes shows 
any considerable change in its absorption spectrum on the addition of sodium 
chloride to the solution. The presence of pyridine in the dye solution therefore 
probably prevents the aggregation of the dye by the salt. The spectrum of each 
dye in aqueous pyridine depends upon the percentage of pyridine in the solution, 
but even when the pyridine concentration is only to per cent., the spectrum of 
the dye differs significantly from that of the dye in water. The absorption 
spectrum of each dye in aqueous ethyl alcohol is independent of the concentra- 
tion of sodium chloride in the solution when the alcohol concentration is 50 per 
cent. but not when it is ro per cent. The spectrum of each dye in aqueous 
alcohol (free from salt) depends on the percentage of alcohol in the solution; 
the effect of 10 per cent. alcohol on the spectrum of the dye is small, however, 
compared with the effect of 10 per cent. pyridine. It is suggested that the 
spectral effect of ethyl alcohol is due to the effect of alcohol on the dielectric 
constant of the solution whereas the spectral effect of pyridine is due in part to 
complex formation between the pyridine and the dye. cC—Al. 


Azo Dyes: Absorption Spectra; Effects of Dispersol A and Polyethylene 
Glycols. J. T. Martin, H. A. Standing. /. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, ‘T689-1T701, 
The absorption spectra of certain azo dyes in aqueous solution have been investi- 
gated in the presence in solution of Dispersol A and some polyethylene glycols. 
The presence of Dispersol A, a polyethylene oxide condensate, in an aqueous 
ro mg./l. Benzopurpurine 4B solution has a considerable effect upon the absorp- 
tion spectrum of the dye. The spectral effect is similar to that of pyridine, and 
is independent of the Dispersol A concentration over the range 0-5 to 10 per 
cent. The absorption spectra of the dye (10 mg./1.) in solutions containing less 
than o-5 per cent. Dispersol A depend on the Dispersol A concentration, and 
have an isosbestic point. Dispersol A, 1 per cent., has also a considerable effect on 
the absorption spectra of other azo dyes, the spectral effect with each dye being 
similar to that of pyridine. It is suggested that these dyes can combine with the 
polyethylene oxide condensate to form complexes. The presence of 1 per cent. 
ef a polyethylene glycol in an aqueous Benzopurpurine 4B solution has an effect 
similar to that of Dispersol A, but the effect is greater the greater the mean 
tnolecular weight of the polyethylene glycol. With any one polyethylene glycol, 
the presence of § per cent. polyethylene glycol in the aqueous dye solution has a 
sreater effect than has 1 per cent. on the spectrum of the dye. Similar results 
are obtained with the other azo dyes, meta-Benzopurpurine 4B and Direct Fast 
Orange SE. With each of these dyes the spectral effect of 1 per cent. of the 
polyethylene glycol of highest molecular weight is less than the spectral effect 
of 1 per cent. Dispersol A. Moreover the spectral effect of Dispersol A, unlike 
that of the glycol, reaches its maximum at a very low concentration. It is there- 
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fore suggested that althotgh the polyethylene glycol may form a complex with 
the dye, the dye/giycol complex is less stable than the dye/condensate com 
plex. The difference in stability of the complexes may be due to the presence of 
micelles in the condensate, but no’ glycol, solution. C—4l. 


Polyvinyl! Chloride Resins: Ede.’ isbilizers on Coloring. (‘' Effect of 
Stabilizers and Lubricants on the Cvioring of Plasticized Polyvinyl Chloride 
type Compounds.’’) W. K. Clark. Molern Plastics, 1949, 26. July, 97-104, 
140-157. The failure of many coloring agents to retain their shade when com 
pounded with a polyvinyl! chloride-type resin is found to be due to their tendency 
to react with the particular stabilizer and/or lubricant which is employed 
Numerous proprietary pigments, lakes, and toners have been examined with 
Various stabilizers and lubricants in order to observe migration and heat anid 
light stability of the coloring agent. The test procedure is described and the 
results reported, illustrated by photographs, show conclusively that changes in 
the stabilizers and lubricants have as pronounced effects on the heat and light 
stabili and migration of the coloring agent as changes in any other of the com 
ponents of a plasticized polyvinyl chloride-type compound. Cl. 


Textile Fibres: Affinity fer Dyes. J. W. Shirley. Rayon ¢» Synthetic Textiles, 
1949. 30, No. 10, 81-82. The fixation of direct cotton and vat dyes on fibres is 
briefly considered. The correctién of unlevel vat dyeings by increasing the 
levelling properties of the dyes or by reducing the affinity of the vat dye is dis 
cussed briefly. Reference is made to compounds which aid in dyeing or in 
stripping processes by affecting the interface existing between dye and fibre. 
C—Al. 
Viscose Rayon: Dyeing; Temperature Factor, [rif. Rayon <» Suk J., 1949, 
26, November, 66-67. The effect of temperature on the dyeing of viscose rayon 
is discussed. The rate of dyeing and levelling is greater the higher the tem 
perature. Suitable working temperatur es and conditions are considered for 
Class C direct dyes, vat dyes and azoic dyes. For dyes which tend to decom 
pose on heating a special technique is described, in which the dye is padded at 
normal temperatures on to the material, which is then subjected to high tem 
perature treatment. 


Viscose Rayon Yarns: Dyeing; Effect of Fibre Diameter. (‘‘ Influence of 
Fibre Diameter on Dyeing.”’) Brut. Rayon & Silk ]., 1949, 26, October, 60-61 
It is pointed out that the expression developed by Fothergill! (showing the 
relationship between denier and the amount of dye required by the fibre to give 
the same de pth of hue when fibres of different denier are dye 1 to equi librium in 
separate dye baths) relates to fibre denier and not to yarn denier. Some exper 


* ments are reported showing the increase in the rate of dye absorption with the 


decrease in fibre diameter. Effect of fibre diameter on levelling is also dis 
cussed on the basis of some experiments. ('J. Text. Inst., 1944, 35. A296.) , 
Cc Al. 
Carbolan Dyestuffs: Application to Wool Yarn. H. Crook, D. R. Lemin and 
I. D. Rattee. Text. J. Australia, 1949, 24. 759-772. A new technique for dye- 
ing wool yarn with fast acid dyes (Carbolan and Coomassie types), using 
Glauber’s salt and Carbolan Salt A as dyebath assistants, is described. The 
wool yarn is entered into the cold dyebath, the temperature raised to the boil 
in 30-45 min. and boiling continued for 1} hr. Dyes recommended for dyeing 
by this method are listed, together with results of tests determining the effect 
of (a) the quantity of dye, and (b) salt concentration on the degree of exhaus 
tion. 
(J)—PrINTING 
Nylon, Silk, Viscose and Wool Fabrics: Printing. (‘'‘ Short Ageing Processes 
for the Printing of Synthetics, Silk and Wool.’’) E. I. du Pont de Nernours & 
Co. Techn. Bull. (du Pont), 1949, 5. 112-120. Work has been carried out on 
the development of short ageing processes. Procedures are given for printing 
nylon with acetate, acid and direct dyes, viscose rayon with acid colours, and 
silk and wool with acid colours. Recipes are given. The assistants used include 
urea, thiourea and the proprietary agents, Keltex and Kromfax. The colour, in 
solution instead of in the conventional pigment state, is rapidly and completely 
fixed during a short ageing. Steaming time is reduced and there is a general 
improvemer nt in the finished print C—4J. 
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Silk Screen Printing Frames: Construction and Manipulation. (‘* Sereen 
Frames and Silk-stretching.’’) F. W. Mackenzie. Dyer, 1949, 102. 560-562. 
The construction of screen frames is discussed and a laminated wooden frame 
and light-weight metal frames (Hiduminium and Dural) are considered. Various 
inethods of silk stretching and the fixing of the silk to the frame are then dis 
cussed, A gauze tensioning table which allows a single operator to stick or 
solder the gauze to the printing frames under any desired tension, is described. 
‘Tension is applied pneumatically by means of an air pump. C—AJ. 
Furnishing Fabrics: Printing with Cuprofix Colours. Sandoz l’roducts Ltd. 
Dyer, 1949, 102, 507-508. The application of Cuprofix colours in screen and 
machine printing is described and recipes are given. These colours give even 
effects in large blotch patterns. . 
Roller Printing: Tension Effects. J ¢xlile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 455, 459, 
490. In the engraved roller printing technique, tension is particularly important 
for (a) registration of patterns, and (b) the production of a “‘tailed’’ or ‘‘jarred’ 
effect on the back of the pieces, especially in ‘‘push through’’ styles. Tension 
effects are dealt with under the following headings: discharge printing; tension 
in ageing and steaming; creasing in ageing; soiled rollers; print washing; rope 
washing; mangling and drying: stentering; and table cover fabrics C—AJ. 
Silk and Wool: Mordant Dyeing. (‘‘ A Comparison of the Mordant Dyeing 
of Silk and Wool Textiles.’’) F. Jordinson. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, 
December, 81-83. The author makes a general survey of the relative importance 
of the mordant dyes on wool and silk. The use of chromium, aluminium, iron, 
tin and other mordants is discussed and the single-bath process for applying 
mordant dyes to wool is mentioned. CAJ. 
Textiles: Printing; Cooling and Drying Effects. Dyer, 10949, 102, 081-6085 
An account is given of some of the types of cooling and drying which may occur 
in textile printing and lead to troubles, such as loss of consistency and decom 
position of thickening pastes, deterioration of printer's blankets, condensation ot 
moisture and unsatisfactory development of dyes. Remedies are suggested. C-—-N. 


Textile Printing Works: Dyestuff Economy. Hrif. Rayon «» Silk J., 1940, 
26, November, 52-54. Dye saving possibilities are discussed under the headings 
The Colourist, Colour shop economy, Roller print shop, Frothing, and Screen 
print shop. In each case sources of waste are indicated and some suggestions 
are made for the reduction of wastage. C—4J. 
(K)—FINIsHING 
“*Trim-Master"’ Cloth Selvedge Trimmer. ‘iinsbery Machine Co., Ine. 
Textile Industnes, 1949, 113. No. 10, 179. A new automatic suction thread 
trimmer (‘‘Trim-Master’’) is attachable to any measuring or winding device and 
works on the principle of air suction combined with constant operation electric 
clippers. It is adjustable to all widths of cloth. A photograph illustrates it in 
use C-4E. 
Textile Fabrics: Finishing and Fitness for Purpose’’. Tlie Application 
of Chemistry to Textile Finishing.’’) E. Wilson. J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1949, 
65. 497-507. The Sixth ‘John Mercer’’ Lecture on finishing processes that 
confer “‘ Fitness for Purpose "’. These are dealt with under the following heads: 
(a) Enchancement—filling, organdie finishes, lustre, crease-resisting; (b) Proofing 
showerproofing, mildewproofing, mothproofing, flameproofing; and (c) Service 
ability—dimensional stability, improved fastness to washing, improved fastness 
to storage, resistance against fibre slippage, and improved wearing quality. C—4K. 
Textile Materials: Finishing; Application of Acid Colloids of Resins. 
(‘ Acid Colloids of Resins."') American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Rhode Island Section. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38. 842-852. Details 
of the properties, uses and preparation of a series of acid colloids of resins in 
textile finishing are presented. Seven melamine-formaldehyde and four urea- 
formaldehyde resins were investigated, with a range of acids most of which were 
organic. Twenty-five tables of data are reproduced. Methylated trimethylol 
melamine shows the widest range of conditions favourable for acid colloid forma- 
tion. The ability of different acids to form colloids is not a function of pH. 
Only one urea-formaldehyde type resin showed acid colloid formation. These 


colloids are cationic in nature. An appendix gives plant applications of the 
investigations. C—4K. 
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Rayon Fabrics: Finishing with Urea-Formaldehyde Resins. Shrinkage 
Control and Durable Mechanical Effects with U.-F. Resins.’') Leonard Shapiro 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, 1949, 30, No. g, 58-60. The finishing of rayon 
fabrics with urea-formaldehyde resins for shrinkage control is described. 
Mechanical effects which are introduced after the fabric is dried, but before 
curing, are ‘‘set’’ by the curing operation and resist subsequent washing out 
Descriptions of the most important of these fisishes, viz. durable glazed chintz 
and durable embossed effects, are given. Combined water-repellency and crush- 
resistance or shrinkage-control can be obtained by incorporating water repellents 
into the resin solution. Reference is made to a few patents for achieving other 
durable effects, such as improved crock-resistance of pigment prints, and durable 
delustring effects. C 4K. 


Imitation Leather Cloths: Manufacture. HE. E. Halls. Jndustr. Chemust, 1049, 
2§, 525-526. The historical development of artificial leather cloths is outlined 
and modern methods of manufacture, making use of a fluffy cotton cloth base of 
regular weave (twill type) doped with nitrocellulose, are described. Examples 
of typical coating compositions are given. C— 4K. 


Nylon KXnitted Fabrics: ‘‘ Trianized’’ Finishing Process. Controlled 
Finishing of Nylon Knit Fabrics’’); (‘‘ Knit-Nylon Fabrics Being Set Con 
tinuously.’’) A. J. Nisbet. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38, 773-774; Textile World, 
1949, 99, No. 11, 140-141. British Rayon and Silk ]., 1949, 26, October, 63-64. 
Reports of an address. The pre-setting of nylon fabrics is discussed. An account 
is given of the development of the ‘' Trianized '’ nylon process for setting nylon 
knitted fabrics in order to achieve, dimensional and shape stability and wrinkle 
resistance during wearing and laundering. The setting medium is a blast of hot 
air. The account in Textile World is illustrated. C—AK. 


Spun Viscose Fabrics: Dimensional Changes During Finishing. American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Philadelphia Section. Amer. 
Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38, 822-827. Laboratory work and trials on actual plant 
machinery have been carried out to investigate the dimensional changes occur 
ring in spun viscose rayon fabrics during processing on machinery used for 
finishing to stable dimensions. In the laboratory the shrinkage occurring after 
the application of various chemicals or resins, after washing and after steaming 
was investigated, dimensional changes and tension changes (in a stretched fixed 
piece of material) being measured. In plant trials on standard machinery, shrink 
age was determined at each operation such as padding, drying, curing, washing, 
drying and final processing operations (e.g. steam framing). Full series of results 
are tabulated and experimental procedures are described C 4K. 
Resin Textile Finishing Plant. Spooner Dryer & Engineering Co. Ltd. (1) 
(‘Continuous Polymerisation Plant for Large Scale Finishing Operations.’’) 
Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, December, 70-72. (2) (‘‘ Crease Resistant and Water 
Repellant Finishes.’') Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 574-576. (3) Resin 
Finishing Machinery.’’) Dyer, 1949, 102, 645, 647, 649. Illustrated descriptions 
are given of continuous polymerisation plant for large-scale finishing operations. 
Resin is padded on to the cloth which then passes through a pre-drying unit 
and is then run through a stenter. From the stenter the cloth is taken through 
the -polymerising unit, where steam heated air streams polymerise the resin by 
baking. Any unchanged resin is washed off, and after a final drying the treated 
cloth emerges ready for despatch. For smaller outputs such a continuous pro 
cess is impracticable and mention is made of short-run operations. C4K. 


Cellulose Acetate: Continuous Delustring ; Use of Cyclohexylamine. [owas 
and Sons, Ltd. Dyer, 1949, 102, 523, 525. An account is given of tests on the 
use of cyclohexylamine for delustring cellulose acetate in a continuous process. 
Owing to the loss of cyclohexylamine, it is recommended to start with a 3 per 
cent. solution at 75°C. and to allow for the gradual reduction of concentration 
by permitting a gradual rise of temperature to 80° C. C—4K. 


Plastics: High-frequency Pre-heating. A. ]. (suzzetti. Modern Plastics, 1949, 
26, April, 89-93, 96. Variables affecting the pre-heating of thermo-setting 
phenolic moulding materials by the high-frequency generator are discussed. The 
composition of the moulding material affects the heating rate and some figures 
for the rate of heating for different fillers (including cotten) are given. The 
effect of moisture content is shown graphically. Other factors considered are 
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variations in electrode spacing or air gap, variations in height and density of 
preforms of the same weight, and handling time. The effect of pre-heating 
temperature on the pressure required to fill a mould is also discussed. Graphs 
are presented to show the effect of these factors. C—4K. 
Textile Finishing Machinery: Development Trends. (‘' Finishing Machinery 
of the Future.’’) L.C. Nield. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, October, 107-110 
Trends in the development of textile finishing machinery and desirable improve- 
ment are outlined, with references to the stenter, the mangle, wet finishing, 
drying and washing machines, continuous dyeing processes, application of elec 


tronics in the dyehouse, and use of radio-active isotopes in finishing. The 
electronically operated cloth guiding apparatus for stenters, developed by 
Ferranti Ltd., is illustrated Cc 4K. 


Lustre-finished Cotton Goods: Production and Consumption. (“ Luster and 
Cotton."') " G. S. Buck and F. A. McCord Textile Research ]., 1949, 19. 
715-754. A comprehensive survey is presented of various aspects of lustre in 
cotton. The first part deals with market prospects. The present and probable 
future demand for cotton goods with a lustre finish is discussed, and detailed 
tables are given showing estimated consumption and estimated increase in con 
sumption at various cost levels for men’s and women’s clothes, household and 
industrial materials in cotton with lustre finish. The second part deals with 
technical aspects. The nature and origin of textile lustre is discussed and illus 
trated with diagrams and photomicrographs of various fibres. Simple rules for 
constructing fabrics of good lustre are mentioned, finishing processes to produce 
lustre on cotton yarns are described, and the measurement of lustre is dealt with, 
including descriptions of photometers and lustre meters. Finally, topics for 
research are discussed. There are 219 references to the literature C— 4K. 


Pony-skin Pile Fabrics: Processing. yer, 1949, 102. 643-645. An account is 
given of the wet and dry finishing operations used in the production of pony 
skin pile fabrics, including mohair and rayon or nylon unions C—4K. 


Raised Woollen Coatings: Emphasising Quality in Texture. ** Portex.” 
Wool Rec., 1950, 77, 113. A simple raising process may be used to produce 
different styles of finish and to enhance quality without alteration in the struc 
ture of the fabric. It is pointed out that cloths containing Shetland, alpaca, 
mohair and camel hair may be made more attractive by raising. The possi 
bilities of making cloths with two-fold, instead of single, woollen yarns are 
mentioned. Several examples for weaving suitable materials are included 
(L) PROOFING 4K. 
Bisphenol Mildew Preventives: Fungicidal Activity on Cotton Fabrics. 
(‘‘ Fungicidal Activity of Bisphenols."’) P. B. Marsh, Mary L. Butler and 
Bernice S. Clark. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2176-2184. The results of a con- 
tinuation of earlier work are given, 39 additional bisphenols and closely related 
compounds having been tested as mildew preventives on cotton fabric. No 
single member of the group seems to have a uniquely high potency. Activity 
as a fungicide is related to the type of bridging between the phenolic rings. 
Charts of formula and performance tests are given. C—AL. 
Synthetic Rubber: Adhesion to Textiles. (Part 1. ‘‘ Preliminary Evaluation 
of Synthetic Rubbers in Rubber to Fabric Adhesion.’’) G. L. Hammond and 
Rk. C. W. Moakes. Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1949, 25, 172-189. Preliminary 
work on the bonding of rubber and textiles was carried out with GR-S and 
double-texture ballonet diaphragm fabric conforming with a Ministry of Aircraft 
Production Specification. The best method of measuring adhesion was found to 
be one employing a constant rate of stripping. In the bonding of two fabric 
layers by means of a polymer film it seems that there are two main factors, 
(a) the adhesion of the fabric to the polymer film, and (b) the inherent cohesion 
of the film itself. The implications of these factors are discussed and also the 
importance of the contro! of film thickness in the evaluation of rubber cements 
and the improvement of GR-S cements by the addition of suitable resins. 
CAL. 
Rubber: Adhesion to Textiles. (Part II. ‘‘ Factors influencing the Load 
Required to Strip Rubber from Fabric and Foil Surfaces.’’) E. M. Borroff and 
W.C. Wake. Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1949, 25, 19¢-198. Experiments with 
chemically treated fabrics (cotton duck and hght and keavy nylon) in which the 
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mechanical factor is left unchanged, and other experiments with foils show that 
the part played by specific factors in rubber to fabric acthesion is relatively 
unimportant. Specific factors do exist and their magnitude is connected with 
the existence of polar groups or groups that can be polarised. The adhesion 
secured by the use of spun staple fibre effectively outweighs all other factors. 

C—AL. 
Rubber: Adhesion to Textiles. (Part III. ‘‘ Examination of Test Technique.’’) 
IE. M. Borroffi and W. C. Wake. Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1949, 2§. 199-209 
The variation with the rate of stripping of the load required to break rubber to 
fabric bonds is discussed for unvulcanised and vulcanised rubbers, and this is 
followed by discussion of the load variation with period of vulcanisation. The 
two features which are apparent in stripping tests are separated and a simple 
direct tension test is proposed as a more reliable measure of adhesioa, An 
improved stripping test is proposed and this, together with the direct tension 
test, is discussed in a final section on the relation between the two tests and their 
application to practical problems. CAL. 
Rubber: Adhesion to Textiles. (Part IV. “ Function of Staple Fibre in 
Rubber to Fabric Adhesion.’’) E. M. Borroff and W. C. Wake. Trans. Inst 
Rubber Ind., 1949, 25, 210-221. An investigation is described of the adhesion of 
rubbers to a series of fabrics woven from spun staple and continuous filament 
viscose and cellulose acetate rayon and nylon. The direct tension test shows 
that adhesion strength is a property of the staple fibre and is directly related to 
its tensile strength. The number of projecting fibres has been determined and 
compared with the broken-off ends recovered from a natural rubber cement after 
stripping from the fabric. The size distribution histograms of the recovered 
fibre ends are also given and discussed. C—4L. 
Polyisocyanates: Application in Textile to Rubber Bonding. T. J. Meyrick 
and J. T. Watts. Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1949, 25. 150-166. Reference is 
made first to the reactions of isocyanates. Experimental work on the techno- 
logical applications of mixtures of rubbers and polyisocyanates in the bonding 
of natural and synthetic rubbers to textiles, metals, plastics, etc., is described 
and results are discussed. The bonding of rubber with cotton, nylon, and rayon 
fabric and cord has been studied. Except for cotton, the addition of polyiso 
cyanates to the bonding mixture results in improved adhesion (as measured by a 
static method). For cotton, however, although there is no improvement in 
idhesion, greater reswstance to failure due te flexing is reported C—4L. 


Polyvinyl! Chloride Coated Textiles: Production. (“Principles of Film 
Formation.’’) NF. Sarsfield. /. Oil & Col. Chem. Assoc., 1949, 32. 530-545 
In a paper on polyvinyl chloride (P.V.C.) dispersions as film-forming media, a 
section deals with the coating of textile materials. The application of P.V.C. 
to cloth by calendering and by doctor blade is briefly discussed, including the 
type of P.V.C. compositions required. Flow characteristics and the problem of 
“‘key’’ to the fabric are mentioned, The curing of P.V.C. dispersion coats 
requires a fairly high temperature (155° C.) which precludes the use of steam 
(by itself) and infra-red treatment is being tried. Curing during singeing has also 
been attempted, but no method at present seems to be completely satisfactory 
from the economic point of view. C--AL. 


Textiles: Waterproofing. FE. E. Halls. Textile Mercury & Argus, 1950, 122, 
107-110. A concise review is given of methods for the water- and moisture 
proofing of textiles by impregnation, coating and chemical conversion treat- 
ments. 
Weatherproof Garments: Production. Manufg. Clothier, 1949, 7, 207-213, 
231-232, 234. Extracts are given from the Board of Trade’s Efficiency Report 
on the Rubber Proofed Garment Industry. Among the topics dealt with are 
organisation, raw materials, standardisation, equipment and methods, and 
assembly. 
Cellulosic Materials: ‘‘ Velanation”. |’. V. Afanasey and S. EF. Bresler. 
Colloid ]. U.S.S.R., 1948, 10, 249-258 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BY, 1026). 
Theoretical considerations are advanced for the mechanism of ‘‘velanation’’, and 
on these bases certain polyfunctional ‘‘ Velan’’ analogues were synthesised and 
used for the treatment of cellulose and other materials. For example, viscose 
threads were soaked for 10 hours in aqueous solutions of the reagents, removed, 
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and heated for 20 minutes at 120° C. in a thermostat, washed in water and dried 
at room temperature. Separate experiments established that addition of an 
equivalent amount of sodium acetate to the solutions of the reagents completely 
destroyed the ‘' velanation ’’ action. The mechanical properties of the treated 
materials were studied and results are given for ‘‘ velanation’’ by the 
compound O({CH,],-O°CH,'C,H,NCl),, the properties changing sharply. The 
compound CH,-CH,:O-CH,°C,H,NC] acts as a plasticiser; t.e., it increases the 
irreversible deformation of the threads. Experiments on filter paper are also 
reported; “‘ velanation '’ increases the strength of the paper about 1000-fold. The 
methods used in general are distinguished from the usual methods of ‘‘ velana 
tion ’’ in that the conditions are milder. The results obtained are in close 
agreement with those of other authors. CAL. 


Clethes Moth: Combating. K. W. Moncrieff. Discovery, 1949, 10, 318-322. 
The habits of the common clothes moth are described, and its dietetics dis 
cussed. Methods of combating damage to wool by clothes moths are described 
in chronological order of their development; these include the use of repellents, 
chemical agents which can be applied to wool during finishing (nitro compounds, 
fluorides, pentachlorophenol, and DDT) and colourless dyes, e.g. Eulan CN, 
Mitin FF and Lanoc CN. In each case the advantages and disadvantages ot 
these methods are discussed. WAL. 


Moth Damage: Prevention; Precautions in the Wool Warehouse. Wool Rec.. 
1950, 77, 103-106. An account is given of the life-history and habits of the 
three species of clothes moths found in the United Kingdom, and certain features 
are stressed in order to indicate methods of preventing and combating damage 

Recommendations for storing include good lighting and a low temperature. The 
writer says that central heating and air conditioning encourage the grubs to 
thrive, and that small fibres, e.g. cashmere are preferred. Chemical treatment 
during processing stages is not generally advisable, although suggestions are 
made regarding the use of moth-proofing agents in some processes. It is stated 
that whilst such substances as camphor, naphthalene and p-dichlorobenzene are 
effective in conjunction with a sealed container, they are ineffective during 
ordinary warehouse conditions. Details are given for the fumigation of infected 
material using carbon tetrachloride, hydrocyanic acid gas, and sulphur dioxide 
(on undyed material) 


PATENTS 


Felts for Papermaking. Orr Felt & Blanket Co. B.P.627,594 of 118) 1949 
A wool felt is impregnated with a cured melamine formaldehyde resin, which 
may be alkylated or methylated. The resin amounts to approximately § per 
cent. of the dry weight of the fibre base. These treated felts have a service 
life about twice as long as that of untreated felts, and the speed of water 
removal from the paper pulp remains unimpaired. ‘ WwW. 


Covering Cloths for Tennis Balls and Improved Tennis Balls covered there- 
with. Albany Felt Co. B.P.629,484 of 21/9/1949. By the incorporation of 
from to per cent. by weight of nylon filaments or fibres in the covering cloth of 
tennis balls a substantial increase in resistance of the balls to wear is obtained 
rhe nylon fibres are most effective if used in a composite wool/nylon yarn for 
the weft, wool yarn being used for the warp and the weave being such as to give 
a preponderance of the composite weft yarns on the outer surface of the ball 
The maximum content of nylon in the fabric is limited by the necessity of 
preserving the fulling characteristics of the fabric, but up to 60 per cent. by 
weight of nylon may be used. W. 


Felt Conditioners for Use in Papermaking. Vickerys Ltd. and F. W. Vickery. 
B.P.629,841 of 29/9/1949. A conditioner shoe, with a removable plate for con- 
tacting the felt, has jets for supplying cleaning fluid to the felt, and holes for 
vacuum extraction of the fluid. The jets are mounted in slots in the plate and 
can be replaced by others of suitable size for different classes of work. Ww. 


Felt Production. Sylvania Industrial Corporation. B.P.630,006 of 19/10/1949. 
Felt is produced from a mixture of non-adhesive fibres, e.g. natural or synthetic 
fibres, and potentially adhesive fibres, e.g. cellulose derivatives, resins or rubber. 
In a batt of mixed fibres, the potentially adhesive fibres are activated, by suit- 
able means, in uniformly spaced areas to cause greater adhesion between fibres 
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in such areas than in the remaining areas. The selective activation improves 
the strength and structural stability of the felt, which may be used for many 
industrial purposes. WwW. 


Papermakers’ Felts or like Endless Woven Bands. Albany Felt Company. 
B.P.630,703 of 19/10/1949. The incorporation of from § per cent. to 7o per 
cent. of nylon fibres in the wool or wool and cotton yarns used for making 
papermakers’ felts gives increased resistance to abrasion and attack by chemical 
media. The nylon fibres may be incorporated in either the warp or the filling, 
and should preferably be carded and spun with the wool fibres to form blended 
yarns, though the wool and nylon yarns may be twisted together; the nylon 
fibres should be exposed on the surface of the yarn. The maximum content of 
nylon in the fabric is limited by the necessity of preserving the felting charac 
teristics of the fabric. w 


Felt Hardening Machine. \Vm. liywater Ltd. and ©. 1. Leather. B.P.930,849 
of 24/10/1949. The machine has a fixed bottom plate and a_ vertically 
adjustable top plate with a fixed stop at each corner. The fixed stops are 
engaged by adjustable stops mounted on a fixed part of the machine. The top 
and bottom plates can be set at any required distance, to give accurate control 
of the thickness of the hardened felt Ww 


5—ANALYSIS, TESTING, GRADING AND DEFECTS 
(A)—Finris 


Cotton: Air-test of Moisture Content. W. J. Balls. /. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, 
1759-1766. An air-test method for the determination of the moisture content of 
cotton is described. Air is withdrawn from the sample and its humidity is 
measured, the result being converted to relative humidity at the temperature of 
the cotton. From oven tests on the samples a graph is constructed showing the 
relationship between moisture content and relative humidity. The humidity is 
measured by means of a very sensitive wet and dry bulb appafatus' which is 
illustrated by several photographs. The method of withdrawing air from the 
cotton sample ts described and the apparatus illustrated. The method would 
be better if hysteresis could be eliminated, the standard error on any one deter 
mination being about 0°25 per cent., but five such sets of apparatus have given 
very satisfactory service in the Alexandria Testing House, Egypt, for some years. 
(See Balls, J. Text. Inst., 1943, 34, A638.) CSA. 


Cotton and Viscose Rayon Fibres: Density and Fine Structure. I]. Wakeham. 
Textile Research ]., 1949, 19. 595-605. Measurements of the apparent densities 
of cellulose fibres in different liquids give information concerning inner fibre 
structure. Density data for cotton and rayon fibres have been determined in 
benzene and dioctyl phthalate and in mercury, a non-wetting liquid. In the 
wetting liquids, higher densities have been obtained with benzene, which has the 
smaller molecule; this indicates that the fibres have pore spaces which in size 
approach the dimensions of the molecule. A higher density is obtained for cut 
fibres (about 1 mm. long) than for whole fibres, because more pores are open to 
the hquid medium. Pore-space values within the fibre are calculated and com 
pared with values obtained by other methods, and the significance of these 
observations in the consideration of fibre structure is discussed. Photographs, 
data and 26 references are given. C—SA. 


Jute Fibre: Helical Fibrillar Arrangements. \M. K. Sen and R. N. De. 
Nature, 1949, 164, 670. The conclusions obtained by Chakrabarti and Nodder 
on helical fibrillar arrangements in jute fibres' do not seem to be valid for the 
following reasons: (1) the observed differences lie within the errors of measure 
ments; (2) the interpretations of the data have been given on the basis of wrong 
fibrillar arrangements; and (3) the explanation given for the contrary relation 
between the breaking load and the direction of twist is highly improbable. 
X-Ray and polarising microscope observations confirm results from microscopic 
study due to Hock,’ according to which the fibrillar arrangements in jute consist 
of a highly orientated structure of the secondary wall enveloped in a sheath of 
flat Z-twisted fibnillar wrapping of the primary wall. In flax, the S-twisted 
secondary wall is enveloped inside the Z-twisted primary wall. The drying twist 
should be clockwise for flax and anti-clockwise for jute. (‘J. Text. Imst., 1« 


949. 
40, */. Text. Inst., 1942, 33. 4452.) 
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Long Vegetable Fibres: Structure. A. J. Turner. J. Tertile Inst., 1949, 40. 
P972-984. The following long vegetable fibres are discussed: jute, hemp, ramie, 
Sunn hemp, sisal, Manila hemp. and Phormium. An account is given of the 
plants from which the fibres are obtained and of the properties, X-ray structure, 
and chemical composition of the fibres. Cross-sections and X-ray diagrams are 
included. C—SA. 


Methanolysed Cotton and Viscose Rayon: Nature’ of the Methoxyl Group. 
(‘‘ Cellulose Studies, XI. Acetal Type of Methoxyl Group in Methanolyzed Cellu- 
loses."') P.C. Mehta and Eugene Pacsu. Textile Research ]., 1949, 19, 625-630 
Native cotton and viscose yarn have been degraded by using a saturated solution 
of hydrogen chloride (about 43 per cent.) in methanol at o° C. On the average 
8-1 bonds in native cotton suffer methanolysis during the first 6 hours of the 
reaction, whereas in the ensuing 666 hours only 1-6 bonds are ruptured. The 
results indicate that the initial reaction comes almost to a standstill after about 
the same stage of degradation has been reached as in the mild hydrolytic scission 
of the same materials. (Degree of polymerisation, about 250 for cotton and 
about 60 for viscose rayon.) In order to obtain information as to the nature of 
the methoxyl groups in the methanolysed products, a study of the rate of 
hydrolysis of the latter has been made. The results obtained are discussed as 
possible support for a new formula for cellulose which is given. The results are 
considered to supply the chemical proof for the presence of the acid-sensitive, 
open-chain glucose residues which are suggested in the new formula. CSA. 


Synthetic Fibres: Identification by Temperature of Contraction. J. M. 
Preston. J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, 7767-8. Many of the new synthetic fibres 
have the property of contracting when heated. An apparatus is described which 
can be used to measure the temperature at which a fibre contracts or melts. It 
consists of a copper block (heated by a bunsen flame) which carries a thermo- 
meter and the fibre. Results show that for the 12 different fibres tested the tem- 
perature of contraction is characteristic and may be used to identify particular 
fibres. C—SA. 
Textile Fibres: Identification by “‘ Dispersion Staining |’. C. Douglass and 
Germain C, Crossmon. Teatide Research ]., 1949, 19. 644-646. The ‘dispersion 
staining’’ method is used for observing textile fibres in colours which aid in the 
determination of their structure and in their identification. Fibres which are 
classified as striated or microscopically structureless are distinguished by this 
technique without the need for any special preparation of the fibre. A sample 
is mounted in a liquid of high dispersion which has a refractive index near that 
of the fibre and the fibre is identified by the resulting coloration, an ordinary 
compound microscope and dark-field illumination being used. C—5A. 


Electrical Moisture Determination Instruments: Application to Textiles. J. C. 
Whitwell and R. K. Toner. Textile Research J., 1949, 19. 755-758. Tests on a 
Moisture Register, an A.C. instrument for measuring the moisture content of 
textile materials, are described. The meter tested was designed for wool and 
when properly used gave results with a precision of +0°35 per cent. moisture, 
which approaches closely the precision of oven measurement. When used on 
matenals tor which it was not intended, cotton sliver and acetate rayon staple, 
the results were appreciably less precise. In common with other meters tested, 
measurements are sensitive to temperature changes and the presence of impuri- 
ties. (For parts I and II of this series see J. Teat. Inst., 1949, 40, A24 and 
A200.) C— SA. 
Cotton Fibre: Relationship of Maturity to Wax Content. A. N. J. Heyn. 
Teatile Research J., 1949, 19. 711-714. A new determination of the maturity of 
cotton is based on a wax analysis. It is shown theoretically and confirmed 
experimentally that ‘‘average maturity”’ is linearly related to the reciprocal wax 
content of the fibre. Tests on fibres of increasing age are reported and the results 
are compared for different varieties. The correlation between average maturity 
and percentage maturity (as determined by the conventional method) is illus 
trated. 


Fibres and Fabrics: X-Ray Microradiography. C. H. Lindsley, &. K. Fischer 
and J. H. Brant. Teatile Research J., 1949, 19, 686-698. Soft X-rays can be 
used to form shadowgrams of single textile fibres, yarns and fabrics on fine 
grain photographic plates. The paper deals primarily with the microradio- 
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graphy of single fibres, and includes a description of experimental equipment, 
conditions under which necessary resolution is obtained, impregnation of fibres 
with substances to increase absorption of X-radiation, and examples of the 
utility of the method. Single cotton, rayon, wool and other fibres are clearly 
resolved by X-radiation generated at 5 kv.; at higher voltages (to 17 kv.) natural 
fibres give faint shadowgrams. When the fibres are impregnated with to-20 per 
cent. lead sulphide or other materials, single treated fibres can be distinguished 
in masses of untreated fibres. This technique provides a possible means for 
tracing individual fibres through processing operations. Several photographs 
are reproduced showing some applications of the method C—SA. 
Man-made Fibres: Properties. A.J. Hall. Brit. Rayon & Suk j., 1949, 26, 
October, 55-56, 179. A brief review is given of recent developments in the 
properties of man-made fibres, particularly under wet strength, extensibility and 
elasticity, softness and draping quality, lustre, warmth of handle, and wear 
resistance. 
Orientated Silk Fibroin: Ultra-violet Absorption and Chromophores.  E. 
Schauenstein, J. O. Fixl and O. Kratky. Monatsh., 1949, 80, 153-156 (through 
Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 6422") Fibroin from cocoons and silk glands of cater 
pillars, when irradiated with polarised light, absorbs between 3,200 and 4,500 
mm.~! the bands that are characteristic of the tyrosine chromophore if the light 
vector is parallel to the direction of the chain axis of the fibroin. If the vector 
makes an angle of 25° to 65° with the chain axis a sharp maximum absorption 
appears near 4,500 mm.-'. It is not yet possible to designate the responsible 
chromophore. 
Silk Fibroin: Spectrographic Evidence for Diketopiperazine. J. ©. lix) and 
E. Schauenstein. Monatsh., 1949, 80, 146-148 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 
6422"). Silk fibroin in 0-5 per cent. NaOH solution, pH g-2, at room tempera- 
ture shows the tyrosine bands; but when the pH is 13 and the temperature is 
raised to 60°C. the absorption spectrum changes instantly to that of glycyl- 
tyrosine anhydride, which is derived from the diketopiperazine in the fibroin 
C--SA. 
Sisal Fibre: Fine Structure. R. 1). Preston and Mavis Middlebrook. 
Textile Inst., 1949, 40, 1715-1726. A microscopic examination of sisal fibres at 
various stages of development has shown that the narrow, first-formed outer 
layer of the cell wall differs from the bulk of the wall within—the angle of the 
spiral of the cellulose micelles is different for the two areas. The structure is 
discussed, including the distribution of crystalline and non-crystalline cellulose 
and photomicrographs and X-ray diffraction photographs are reproduced. C—5SA. 


Viscose Rayons: Structure and Properties. (‘' The Structure of Textile Fibres. 
Part IX."’) L. Rose. J. Textile Inst., ig49, 40, P 1036-1047. ‘The structure and 
properties of viscose rayons are considered under the headings: The viscose solu- 
tion; The extrusion process; Orientation of viscose fibres; The effects of radial 
shrinkage; The properties of the skin of viscose filaments; Properties depending 
on the crystaltine-amorphous ratio; and Mechanical properties as products of the 
amorphous parts. A mechanical model of the structure of viscose rayon has been 
constructed in which hydrogen bonds are represented by a magnet (mounted on 
a steel plate), the extension of the bonds by a spring attached to the magnet, 
and the force required to uncoil a cellulose chain by a piece of rubber. This 
model is used to explain the properties of viscose rayons C-5A. 


Fiber Length of Wool: Standard Method of Test, D 519-49. American Society 
for Testing Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards on Text. Materials, 1949, 398-401. 
The method is applicable to wool in loose form, top or reving, and also to other 
fibres. The test is carried out under specified standard conditions using a comb 
sorter. The fibres are afterwards laid out on a plush board and the group 
lengths measured with a ruler, while the distribution of length is calculated 
from the weights of the bundles of fibres in each half-inch length group obtained 
by means of the stapling machine. W--SA. 


Moisture Content in Textiles: Tests by Electronic Meter. Shaw Electronics 
Ltd. Wool Rec., 1950, 77. 2 


275. Details are given of an electronic moisture 
tester, which is suitable for tops, scoured wool, backwash balls, noils, raw wool, 
or yarn in hank form. The meter is claimed to have an accuracy of 0-1 per 
cent. of the percentage regain, and results of a test are obtained in 10 sec. 


Samples of up to 3 Ib. can be tested by means of this apparatus. W— SA. 
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Wool Yield and Shrinkage: Determination by Core Testing. Ii. J. Wollner 
and others. Text. Ind., 1950, 114, No. 1, 77-92. The method and equipment 
necessary for sampling raw wool by the core method are described. A circular 
blade cuts out a core of material which may then be used to estimate the 
amount of clean wool in the bale. W—SA. 


Wool Keratin: Fine Structure as revealed by X-Ray and Related Studies. 
Wool Sci. Rev., 1949, No. 4, 35-49. The structure of wool and other forms of 
keratin as revealed by X-ray analysis is described, and the implications of the 
results of such analysis are discussed. Current theories of the elastic properties 
of the wool fibre are discussed. W-—SA. 
Lepidometer: Note on Theory. K. R. Makinson. /. Text. Inst., 1949, 40. 
r8e0g. The quantity which is measured by this instrument is expressed in 
physical terms in order to correlate lepidometer measurements successfully with 
frictional measurements made by other workers, since the instrument is used in 
the study of frictional properties of the wool fibre and their relation to felting. 
Che lepidometer exaggerates small trictional differences, particularly under con- 
ditions where the difference between static and kinetic friction is large. W—SA. 


Wool Fibre: Structure. G. E. Hopkins. Text. Res. /., 1949, 19, 816-821. A 
brief account of the basic physical and chemical properties of the wool fibre is 
given. The article is intended primarily for persons engaged in the wool 
industry, and the correlation between some industrial techniques and the funda- 
mental characteristics of the wool fibre is explained. W—SA. 
(B)-—Yarns 


Dynamically Balanced Fatigue Tester for Rayon Tyre Cord. W. E. Roseveare 
and R. C. Waller Textile Research J.. 1949. 19, 633-37. A fatigue tester for 
dipped and undipped tyre cord makes use of out-of-phase stretching and relax- 
ing of two cords against a weight hung on their lower ends. The threads are 
inside tubes surrounded by a thermostatically controlled oil bath (at 1004+ 14°C.) 
and there are arrangements to provide atmospheres of varied degrees of relative 
humidity. The design permits the use of a high stroke in a light-weight machine, 
providing a reasonably short life without resort to excessively high temperatures 
or loads. Each cord is fitted with a clock that automatically records its life 
Results obtained show that the fatigue life of rayon cords is higher than that of 
cotton cords at high loads, but the order is reversed at low loads. Dipping the 
cords has no effect on the relative fatigue behaviour of cotton and ravon cords 
or of rayon cords with various twist structures, although it may change the 
absolute level for both types of cord C— 3B. 


Nomographs: Use in the Textile Industry. (‘Dc l'utilisation des graphiques 
dans l'industrie textile."’) G. Gerard. Rayonne, 1949, 5, No. 9, 107-113; No 
10, 85-91. The use of graphical representations of frequently used formule in 
the textile industry is discussed and a number of examples are described, e.g 
the calculation of the count of twisted yarn-.composed of two or more threads of 
different numbers, conversions from one yarn numbering system to another, 
twist of a yarn as a function of its number and twist coefficient, and output of 
it loom. An example of the use of production charts is also given. C— SB. 


Yarn Strength Testing Machine Grips. (‘Het vermijden van klembrenken bij de 
bepaling van treksterkte en rek bij breuk van vezels en garens.’’) J. W. Ij 
Heijnis. Enka en Breda Rayon Revue, 1949, 3. 142-147. Possible damage of 
individual fibres by the grips of the testing machine when determining tensile 
strength and elongation at break, and requirements for the construction of a 
suitable grip are discussed. A satisfactory grip is described and illustrated and 

ipplication in the testing of rayon yarns and cords is considered CSB. 


American Rayon Yarns: Denier and Filament Numbers. H.R. Mauersberger. 
Rayon ¢» Synthetic Textiles, 1949. 30, No. 9, 55-57. Revised denier and fila 
ment numbers of American rayon and synthetic yarns as of September, 1949, 
ire tabulated and discussed. (For previous report see J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40. 
A294.) CSB. 
Jute Yarn: Effect of Variations in Grist and Twist on Strength. I. kK. 
Chakrabarti. Indian Textile ]., 1949, §9. 1062-1074. The paper deals with the 
problem of getting a comparative measure of the spinning quality of a jute in 
tests in which the aim is to spin the fibre to a standard grist under standard con 
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ditions. A simple and general method of deriving the practical relation between 
the strength, quality ratio (ratio of strength to grist for standard conditions), 
grist and twist of yarn is outlined and the physical significance of such a relation 
1s discussed C—SB. 
Nylon Mono- and Multi-filament Hosiery Yarns: Relative Merits. (‘‘ Mono- 
v. Multi-Filament Nylon Hosiery."’) V. A. Schiffer. Rayon & Synthetic Tex- 
tiles, 1949, 30. No. 9, 109-110. The relative merits of monofilament and multi- 
filament nylon for hosiery are discussed. The introduction of twist in a yarn 
results in dulling of the yarn, increased elasticity or resistance to bagginess, and 
increased resistance to abrasion and/or snagging. However, the amount of 
twist that can be added to monofilament nylon yarn is strictly limited, and it 


therefore has several limitating features as compared with a high-twist multi- 
filament nylon. C—SB. 


Polyethylene Yarn: Preparation, Properties, and Applications. (‘* Poly- 
ethylene as a Textile Material.’’) W. P. Crawley. Rayon ¢> Synthetic Textiles, 
1949, 30, No. g, 91-93. A brief account is given of the extrusion of mono- 
filament polyethylene, and stress/strain curves for filaments of different degrees 
of orientation are shown. Polyethylene yarn may be woven on automatic looms 
to produce a wide variety of patterns. A method of stabilising the fabrics con- 
sists of heating the fabric in semi-relaxed form with hot water, hot air or steam, 
so that shrinkage is allowed in both warp and weft directions. Decating and 
calendering operations should follow pre-shrinking treatment to give the fabric 
softness and a smooth surface effect. A number of potential uses for the new 
tabric are listed. c—SB. 
(C)—Fapsrics 


Clothing: Physiology; Influence of Textile Chemistry. (‘' Textilchemic und 
Physiologie."") Otto Mecheels. Textid-Rundschau, 1949, 4, 271-279. A fuller 
wccount than one already noticed is given of the textile chemists’ contribution to 
the physiology of clothing,’ including an illustrated discussion of methods for 
determining heat- and air-retention capacity and permeability, and an examina 
tion of the effect of textile finishing processes on the physiological characteristics 
of fabrics. ('f. Text. Inst., 1949, 40. A336.) C—SC. 


Clothing Fabrics: Breakdown in Wear. (‘‘ \ Microscopical Examination. of 
Worn Textile Articles: An Addendum."’) Gladys G. Clegg. ]. Textile Inst., 
1949, 40, 1769-770 Some further remarks are made on. the usefulness of 
fluidity as a measure of tendering, as an addition to a recent paper by the 
suthor.' Certain misconceptions which had arisen from the paper are corrected 
'J. Text. Inst., 1950, 41, A34.) Cc—SC. 
Fabrics: Preparation of Diagonal Cross Sections. M. R. Pesce and A. S. 
Wrigley. Tertile Res. J.. 1949, 19. 646-648. In a simple method of studying 
fabric geometry, diagonal sections are prepared by embedding the fabric in 
plasticised methyl methacrylate monomer and mounting the polymerized resin 
block in a microtome so that the fabric is sliced at a small angle to the plane 
1ormal to the warp (or the weft) direction. An illustration of diagonal cros 
sections is presented which show at a glance the state of packing, etc., of the 
warp and weft C—SC. 
Nylon Tricot Fabrics: Snagging. K. Kk. Williams. Rayon & Synthetic Tea 
tiles, 1949, 30, No. g, 111-113. The snagging of nylon tricot slips has been 
investigated by means of a modified Wyzenbeek Abrasion Tester. Good correla 
tion between mechanical snagging and wear test results was obtained 


and data are reproduced which show that snag _ resistance 
increasing twist, increasing gauge, 


A diagram 
is increased by 
increasing the denier per filament, and by 
decreasing the rack length C—SC. 
Printings and Dyeings: Fastness to Sea Water; Determination. (‘‘ Hestim- 
mung der Meerwasserechtheit von FAarbungen und Drucken.’’) Swiss Society for 
Testing Technical Materials. Textil-Rundschau, 1949, 4. 297. Particulars are 
given of the Swiss standard method SVMT 25, A2z512 for determining the fast 
ness to sea-water of all printed and dyed textile materials 


The artificial sea 
water used is merely a solution of sodium chloride, 


30 gm. per litre C—SC. 
Silk Goods: Quality Standards. (‘The Quality of Silk Goods.) O. 
Howitt. Dyer, 1949, 102, 557-559. A brief report is given of discussions that 
took place at the International Silk Congress, Lyons and Paris, 1948, and at the 
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Zurich Congress in 1949, concerning the weighting of silk and standards of fast 
ness of silk dyeings. Agreement has not been reached. Tables are presented 
showing proposed weighting limits and proposed minimum values for fastness to 
light, water, washing, ironing, rubbing and perspiration C—SC. 


Wool, Cellulose Acetate and Nylon Dyeings: Fastness to Carbonisation; 
Determination. (‘‘ Bestimmung der Karbonisierechtheit. von Farbungen.’’) 
Swiss Society for Testing Technical Materials. Textil-Rundschau, 1949, 4. 299. 
Particulars are given of Swiss Standard SVMT 25, A2573 for testing the fastness 
of dyeings on wool, acetate rayon and nylon to carbonisation. Procedures using 
sulphuric acid or aluminium chloride are described, but only the latter is 
applicable to cellulose acetate and nylon materials. C—SC. 


Wool Printings and Dyeings: Fastness to Alkaline Fulling; Determination. 
(‘‘ Bestimmung der alkalischen Walkechtheit von Farbungen und Drucken.’’) 
Swiss Society for Testing Technical Materials. Jextid-Rundschau, 1949, 4, 298. 
Particulars are given of Swiss Standard SVMT 25, Az571 for testing dyed or 
printed wool and wool blends for fastness to alkaline fulling. The apparatus 
used is the Launder-ometer or a special device due to Messrs. J. R. Geigy. (See 
Thommen, Text. Inst., 1948, 39. A429.) 
Woven or Knitted Fabric: Determination of Dimensions. ‘cxtile Institute. 
]. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, 813-14, 14-15 and 15-16. The text is given of (1) 
rentative Textile Specification No. 15, 1949, which deals with the determination 
of the width of fabric in the state of relaxation obtained by exposure to the 
standard atmosphere for testing as described in B.S. 1051-1942 (as amended), 
(2) Tentative Textile Specification No. 16, 1949, which deals with the determina- 
tion of the length, and (3) Tentative Textile Specification No. 17, 1949, which 
deals with the determination of the weight of a fabric from samples as (1) weight 
per unit area, or (2) weight per unit length at full width either (a) in a state of 
relaxation in equilibrium with the standard atmosphere, or (>) at correct con- 
dition, i.e. after drying to constant weight at 1o5°-110°C. and adding the 
appropriate standard regain C—5C. 


Artificial Daylight Colour Matching Unit. (1) W. Harrison. (2) H. Hevvitt. 
J. Textile Inst., 1949, 40, P1025-1030, 1031-1035. (1) The most important 
requirement of an illuminant for colour matching is a spectral distribution 
approximating as closely as possible to that of natural daylight or black-body 
radiation at the required colour temperature. Methods of producing artificial 
daylight are discussed. An account is given of the Siemens daylight unit which 
uses a combination of blue fluorescent and incandescent filament lamps. (2) An 
account is given of the use of daylight units for colour matching. The con- 
ditions for obtaining accurate colour assessment are discussed C--SC. 


Textiles: Colour Matching; Conditions for Obtaining Maximum Contrast. L. 
Amy. Rev. d'Optique, 1947, 26. 65-74 (through Kodak Monthly Abstr. Bull., 
1949, 35. 352). A theoretical study is presented of the conditions for obtaining 
the maximum colour contrast between two similar samples. Use is made of a 
modified chromaticity diagram for determining the optimum wavelengths of two 
monochromatic viewing illuminators. Applications of the method in textile 


matching a C—SC. 


Ultra-violet Light: Uses in Testing. F. Wood. Textile World, 1949, 99. 
No. 11, 142-143, 145, 218, 220, 222. Various uses for ultra-violet light in textile 
liscu 1. Fluorescence colours for use in the identification of fibres, 


re suggested 


testing are « 
stains and oil are tabulated. Chemical damage can be identified by inspection 
under ultra-violet light and dye groups and finishes can also be recognised 
Cc—SC, 
Clothing: Thermal Insulation Value. ©. I’. Yaglon. Heating, Piping, 1948, 
20, No. g, 107-110, 110-114 (through Building Sci. Abstr., 1949, 22, 88). Two 
principal methods used during World War II to evaluate the insulation value of 
clothing in different climates were: (1) the “‘ heat-loss method’’ employing 
physiological and physical observations, and (2) the ‘‘ temperature-gradient 
method '’ involving only temperature measurements. In both methods the 
clothing was worn by subjects expased to conditions simulating those for which 
the clothing was intended. Results obtained by the two methods differed by 
10 to 30 per cent., due probably to the difficulty in the heat-loss method of cal- 


culating the body heat debt on exposure to cold, and due partly to inability to 
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take all major factors into account. The temperature gradient method permits 
evaluation of insulation over different parts of the body, which is an advantage, 
since adequacy of cold-weather apparel depends on the insulation obtained over 
critical body areas. Data obtained by the two methods are used to illustrate 


their comparative value C—SC. 


Cotton Fabrics: Pore Space Distribution. (‘‘ l’ore-Size Distribution in Tex- 
tiles—A Study of Wind-proof and Water-Resistant Cotton Fabrios."’) Helmut 
Wakeham and Nancy Spicer. Tertile Research ]., 1949, 19. 703-710. A modi 


fied method for evaluating the distribution of pore spaces within a textile fabric 


is based on the principle outh vious paper! Data are reported for 
14 tight cotton fabrics, six een treated with a water-repellent 
finish. The porosity data obtair it wea show significant diflerenc« 


among th 


P 
ind volume on one h 


( Text. Inst., 1950, 41, A84.) C—SC. 


en 


Wool: Disintegration in Abrasion Tests. Hi. F. Schleifer and J. Fo Krasny 
Text. Res. ]., 1949, 19, 802-809. Microchemical analyses and infra-red absorp 


tion curves show that the coating which forms on the abradant when a specimen 


of wool fabric is abraded has the same chemical composition and absorption 
characteristics as unabraded fabric. Electron micrographs of the coating show 
that it contains extremely small particles, many of which are spherical in shape 
and about 100 to 200 A in size It i mcluded that the coating consists of 
small particles of wool which correspond in shape and size to the elemental 
structural units (keratin molecules) proposed in the recent concepts of the stru 


ture of wool Ww—SC. 


Marking and Labelling of Commodities. (canadian Jert. /., 1949, 66, No. 26 
39-40. New legislation -has recently been passed in Canada for the marking of 
commodities and the use of a national! 


nal trade mark ‘‘ Canada Standard "’ relating 


to goods that meet defined specifications of quality The National Research 
Council is authorised to carry out research and make investigations in connec 
tion with standardisation, to draft standards and to investigate the conformity 
of goods to specification. Penalties are laid down for misuse of the national 
trad 


e mark. w—sc. 

(D)—OTHER MATERIALS 

Ultrasonics: Application in Materials Testing; Theory. !!. KE. van Valken- 

burg. Mech. Engng., 1949, 71, 817-820 The theory of 

testing is considered and the form, production and properties of ultrasoni 

vibrations are outlined with reference to their use in testing material The 


ultrasonic material 


1 


methods of application of these waves to material testing (steel, glass, pla S, 
etc.) are indicated and the advantages of the use of ultrasonic waves are men 
tioned C—SD. 


Melamine- and Urea-Resins: Detection in Technical Products. 
von Melamin— und Harnstoffharzen in technischen Produkte 


** Nachweis 
G. Widmer 
A method is described for the preparation 


Textil-Rundschau, 1949, 4. 279-238 


of specific crystalline derivatives of melamine and urea to serve in the 
differentiation of their re in technical products Iwo sepeirate tests are 
carried out on the sample: (i) the detection of melamine resir 


i by hydrolysis with 
strong acetic or hydrochloric acid, sublimation of the dry residue, and identifica 
tion of the crystalline melamine itself or of its picrate; and (ii) the detection of 
urea-resin by hydrolysis with weak acid, subsequent precipitation with 
xanthydrol, and id of urea as urea dixanthate Numerous phote 
micrographs of xp lamine picrate, and urea dixanthate crystals, 

iterials, are reproduces 5D. 


isolated from a variety of m 
Plastics: ctional Properties. 
1949, 2, §33-535- The frictional 


ethylene, polystyrene and Perspex have been examined over a ranger of tem 
peratures The coefficients of friction increase from Teflon to Perspex in the 
above order, and it is suggested that the differences found may be explained 
in terms of the chemical structures of the polymers. At the low rate of sliding 


MEE ese fabrics which he!p to explain differences in their air permeabilities 
The fibres in water-resistant fabrics swell when exposed to moisture, closing the 
pores of the fal ¢ &b suggest that definite relationships exist 
betwemm pore size ; ind and air and water permeability on the 
} 
f 
K. V. Shooter and P. H. Thomas. Research, 
properties of Teflon (a fluoro-carbon), poly 
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used in the measurement of the coefficients of friction, the frictional heating ws 
insufficient to affect appreciably the frictional properties of the plastics. At 
higher rates of sliding, sufficient heat may be developed to produce marked 
softening at the rubbing interface; this effect is used in the process of friction 
welding. Teflon cannot be welded by this process under any conditions; its 
frictional properties are exceptionally good CSD. 


Plastics: Impact Testing. (‘‘ Elimination of the Toss Factor.’’) Bryce Max- 
well and L. F. Kahm. A.S.T.M. Bull., 1949, No. 161, 44-48. A new method of 
measuring the impact strength of polymeric materials eliminates some of the 
extraneous energies measured by the standard Izod test, the most important of 
which is the energy to toss the broken half of the sample. The apparatus is 
described and the data for several materials both by the new method and the 
standard Izod method are tabulated. Results show that the new method ranks 
materials in the proper order as indicated by service performance of the 
materials. Impact strength as determined by this method is independent of the 
mass of the broken sample. The paper is followed by a discussion C—SD. 


Polymeric Materials: Dynamic Properties. I}. \. Dunell and A. V. Tobolsky. 
Textile Research ]., 1949, 19. 631-32. Concerning the mechanical properties 
(dynamic modulus and dynamic viscosity, nayn) of high polymers subjected to 
harmonic vibrations of varied frequency (w/22) a simple expression for ngynw is 
put forward and applied to stress/ relaxation data for rubbers, nylon, viscose and 
acetate rayons and silk. Observed and calculated values for qy,.0 are compared 
The tabulated results show an order-of-magnitude agreement. C—S5D. 


Sheet Plastics: Effect of Outdoor Exposure. (‘‘ Effect of Exposure.’’) J. K. 
Long. British Plastics, 1949, 21, 619-625. Panels of various plastics (cellulose 
derivatives and cotton fabric, paper, and glass fabric laminates) have been 
exposed out of doors and flexural strength and compact strength tests have been 
carried out before and after exposure. A limited number of accelerated weather 
ings and water immersion tests have also been carried out. Glass and cotton 
fabric base poly-esters and cotton fabric base phenolic laminates among others 
showed no appreciable effect of exposure on flexural strength or on flexural 
modulus of elasticity after 29 months’ exposure in one area and 11 months in 
another area. Glass and cotton fabric base urea-phenol-formaldehyde laminates 
decreased from 25 to 45 per cent. in flexural strength after the same aaa es 

Cc 
Adhesives: Shear Impact and Shear Tensile Properties. Irving Silver. 
Modern Plastics, 1949, 26, May, 95-97. 136-138. Shear impact and shear tensile 
sests have been carried out on the bonding of pulp-filled phenolic resin to brass 
with three different adhesives, viz., Buna N/vinyl, Thiokol, and resorcinol / 
xrimer, The shear impact measurements were made by the A.S.T.M. block 
shear impact test method and the shear tensile experiments were carried out in 
a Baldwin Southwark Universal testing machine. The results were obtained at 
room temperature except for one set which was taken at —40° and +170° F 
The data are given and subjected to statistical analysis. They show that when 
the thickness of the adhesive bond is held constant, the shear impact method is 
reproducible and reliable. This method can be employed to detect weaknesses 
in a joint which are not made apparent in the standard strip shear tensile test. 
Comparisons are made of data on strength properties of air-dry solvent, resorcinol 
and polysulphide adhesives, obtained by both the shear impact and shear tensile 
methods. SD. 
Laminates: Effect of Temperature on Creep. W. N. Findley, C. H. Adams 
and W. J. Worley. Modern Plastics, 1949, 26, June, 99-103, 150, 155-167. 
Creep tests of a canvas laminate and a rayon laminate at temperatures of 42°5°, 
77° and 128°4° F. and approximately 50 per cent. R.H. are reported. Specimens 
were tested at several different stresses for each of the three temperatures. The 
canvas laminate was inferior in creep resistance to the rayon laminate at all 
temperatures tested, and its rate of creep increased much more rapidly with 
increasing temperature. The applicability of the hyperbolic sine law for creep 
rate v. stress and the activation energy theory for creep are demonstrated for the 
test data obtained from the canvas laminate. C—SD. 
“*Lantuck’’ Bonded Fabrics: Properties. (‘‘Nou-Woven Filler for Laminates.’’) 
Wellington Sears & Co. Modern Plastics, 1949, 26, May, 70-71. ‘‘ Lantuck’’ 
resin-bonded fabrics have an almost completely random distribution of fibres 


] 
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giving equal strength in all horizontal directions. They are made from different 
fibres and different resins (varying in percentage from 5-35 per cent.) according 
to their end use. Some physical data (e.g. tensile and flexural strength) are 
given for Lantuck cotton-filler laminates, and are compared with figures for 
laminates with woven cotton fabrics. A commercial laminate that has been 
produced from Lantuck is claimed to be superior in all respects to similar 
laminates made with a woven filler. c—SD. 


Thermoplastics: Bearing Strength Tests. J. ‘WW. Fogwell. Modern Plastics, 
1949, 26. May, 98, 100, 138, 140. Bearing strength tests are reported for cellu- 
lose acetate (4 specimens), ethylcellulose, polymethyl-methacrylate, poly- 
vinylidene chloride and polyvinyl chloride/acetate. The apparatus used is 
briefly described and illustrated diagrammatically, and several deflection / stress 
curves are reproduced. : c—SD. 


7—LAUNDERING AND DRY-CLEANING 


Outer Garments: Dry Cleaning. (‘' Cleanable Outerwear.’’) A. J. Crockatt. 
J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, Pio00-1007. A lecture. A brief account is given 
of the processes involved in the dry cleaning of garments. Constructional features 
of garments and fabrics which prevent satisfactory dry cleaning are reviewed, 
with special emphasis on the presence of rubber and plastic. Cc—1. 


Synthetic Detergents: Properties and Applications. A. L.. Waddams. 
Chemistry & Industry, 1949, 783-788. The particular properties and functions 
of synthetic detergents in regard to domestic and industrial washing processes 
are considered. Fundamental aspects of surface activity are briefly reviewed 
and commercial types of surface-active agents are classified. The evaluation 
and mechanism of detergent action are discussed, and properties of domestic 
synthetic detergents are described. The industrial applications of synthetic 
detergents are considered with particular reference to the textile and laundry 
industries. Some future trends of the synthetic detergent industry are indicated. 

Detergency: Theoretical Considerations. EE. Kk. Goette. /. Collotd Sci., 1949, 
4 459-484. <A review is presented of experimental facts and theories on deter- 
gency which have been published since 1939. Detergents are classified into six 
groups and then considered generally under the headings of: Removal of solid 
dirt, particle size; Removal of fatty matter; and Wetting and cleaning action. 
More specialised considerations which are discussed at some length are: The 
importance of critical micelle concentration; The importance of interfacial poten- 
tials; and Complex phenomena with salts. Several tables and graphs of relevant 
data are given and a list of 94 references to the literature is included. C—7. 


Photochemistry in Relation to Garment Dyeing and Dry Cleaning. A. 
Breare. J. Soc. Dyers & Col., 1949, 65. 693-698. The effect of dyes on the 
photochemical] degradation of wool has been investigated by determining 
changes in its alkali solubility. It was found that dyes in general offer protec- 
tion to wool, but differ greatly in the degree of protection. Certain types offer 
little protection, and in some cases acceleration of damage is caused; the 
triphenylmethane type appears to offer least protection. No clearly defined 
effect of any chemical group of dyes or of any hue was detected. The influence 
of a particular dye on the rate of disintegration of wool under the action of 
light has an important bearing on the re-dyeing of worn garments and on the 
launderability of such garments. w—7. 


Synthetic Detergents in the Washroom. J. Riley. Power Laundry, 1949, 81, 
916-7. Report on laundry successfully using synthetic detergents for all wash- 
ing processes. The main washing materials used were (1) ‘‘Lensex’’ (a 
sulphated secondary alcohol) which is stable and unaffected by hardness or 
salt in the water, easily soluble in warm water and rinses freely, (2) sodium 
metasilicate as ‘‘ builder’’, a combination giving well-balanced detergent mix- 
ture. Salt, which does not affect Lensex, can safely be added in washing of 
coloured articles, to set and brighten colours. The process for washing sheets 
is given. La—?. 
Dry Cleaning: Mechanism. E. J. Davies. Power Laundry, 1949, 81. 937. 
Investigations show that time in the machine is an important factor; the first 
few minutes of operation remove most of soiling and the mechanical action of 


| 
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the process reveals itself in later stages. Re-disposition of dirt can be avoided 
by a multiple wash process, when the solvent is changed and recirculated 
frequently. Dry cleaning soaps increase electrical conductivity of solvent 
allowing charges on dirt particles and garments alike to be dissipated thus 
avoiding re-attraction and lessening greying’’. La—7. 
Collar Blocking and Finishing Machine. |. Riley. Power Laundry, 1949, 81, 
1005-7. Detailed description of a working inspection of a Baker Perkins self- 
contained collar blocking and finishing machine which performs both functions 
with equal efficiency, the reciprocating movements of the table being auto- 
matically controlled. La—7. 


Synthetic Fibre Problems. Power Laundry, 1949, 81, 851. Discussion of the 
effect of synthetic materials, easily laundered at home, on the dry cleaning 
industry. The problem of avoiding damage when cleaning mixtures of synthetic 
and natural fibres must be solved La—7. 
Nylon in the Laundry Industry. |. Sanders. Power Laundry, 1949, 81, 915. 
Net bags of one type of nylon are claimed to be capable of withstanding 300 


washes, while a lighter type weighing 4 oz. is still serviceable after 100 washes, 


in comparison with cotton bags weighing 14 lb. which can stand 50 washes. 


Another advantage is that nylon does not absorb water to any extent, ind is 
now capable of withstanding high temperatures. However it does show the same 


weakness as cotton when washing articles requiring much bleach. Guide 
of flat work ironers have been found easy to handle 
a knitted “ suede "’ type of nylon is proving succe 


» tapes 
and longer wearing, while 
ssful as a press cover, avoiding 
the slipperiness of the woven material La—7. 


Manlove “ Quadrol”’ Ironer. |. RK. Riley. Power Laundry, 1949, 81, 217-9. 


Full description of new features and operation of this large ironer following a 
working inspection, La—-7. 
Dry Cleaning Equipment: The Spencer “‘ Junior"’. |. Riley. Power Laundry, 
1949, 81, 240-3. Description of the Neil-Spencer dry cleaning unit, which 
assembles in a space-saving single unit the whole of the plant necessary for dry 
cleaning, including solvent storage tanks. Details of operation of a typical cycle 
given La—?. 
Laundry Plant Maintenance. Power Laundry, 1949, 81, 313-5. Servicing and 
maintaining the Watson Laidlaw hydro-extractor. Regular attention should be 
given to cleanliness of all working parts, inspection of the basket and its locking 
gear, checking the driving gear, re-greasing the bearings, inspecting the buffers, 
adjusting the brakes and inspecting the belt: La—7. 
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(A)—CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND PLAN1 

Cellulose Acetate/Butyrate Lacquers: Properties. J. Malm and H. L. 
Smith Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 4%. 2325-2334. The paper describes the 
properties of low-viscosity cellulose acetate/butyrates with particular reference 
to their application in the field of protective coatings. Properties discussed 
include solubilities in single solvents, binary solvent mixtures and more complex 
lacquer-type solvent mixtures, and viscosity measurements in these solvents. 
The variations and trends am properties are emphasised and the particular use- 
fulness of each type of cellulose acetate / butyrate is pointed out. These esters 
should be useful in lacquer na ype protective coatings C—8A. 
Chemical Engineering Materials of Construction: Properties and Applications. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2091-2154. The third of an annual series of literature 
reviews of chemical engineering materials of construction is presented, extending 
for another year the survey publi shed previously.’ Among other topics it deals 
with the properties and applic: agg - the following: Elastomers by H. L. 
Fisher (g3 references), Fibres by R. S. Casey (107 references), and Plastics by 
G. M. Kline (109 references). ('/. Test. Inst., 1949, 40, A638.) C—SA. 
Helical Springs: Elastic Stability at a Compression Larger than ye Original 
Length. J. A. Haringx. Appl. Sci. Res., (Netherlands), 1949, At, 417-434. It 
is Shown theoretically that characteristic differences are obtained in the elastic 


stability of a helical spring at a compression larger than the original length 


according to whether the ends of the spring are hinged, constrained parallel, or 
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clamped. Experiments on a cylindrical spring with a compression larger than 
the original length (obtained by turning it inside out) gave a qualitative con- 
firmation of this result. An explanation for the numerical deviations is men- 
tioned. C— 8A, 
“*Orco-Vat Major’’ Degreasing and Cleaning Plant. Orcene Co. Ltd., War- 
wick. Textile Weekly, 1950, 45, 164. An illustrated note is given of a 3-com- 
partment vat, 4ft.2in. x 2 ft. x 2 ft., for degreasing and cleaning srnall machine 
parts. The first compartment contains ‘‘ Orpi’’ solvent at 45°C., the second 
cold water in turbulent flow from the mains, and the third hot water at go° C. 
The parts are conveyed from one compartment to the next in a wire basket 
C--8A. 
Phenolic Plastics: Use in Textile Machinery. Pritish Plastics, 1949, 21, 526-534. 
An illustrated account is given of the use of phenolic mouldings and laminates 
for the component parts of textile machines C—8A. 


**Tufnol Resin Laminates: Production and Applications. (‘‘ Kesin-bonded 
Fibres.’’) Tufnol Ltd. Electronic Engng., 1949, 21. 432. ‘‘ Tufnol’’ is a 
resinous insulation material with a paper, fabric, or asbestos base. The first 
two varieties will withstand temperatures from — 183° C. to 100° C., and asbestos- 
base Tufnol may be used up to a temperature of 200°C. The manufacture of 
Tufnol is briefly reviewed and some of its applications in industry (for tools, 


gear wheels, bearings) and in electronics, are discussed CBA. 
Textile Mill: Design and Lay-out. (‘‘ Notes on Mill Building Design and 
Machinery Layout.’’) E. E. Plante. Whitin Rev., 1949, 16. No. 4, 21-25 


Modern designs for mill construction and lay-out of machinery are discussed 
The new plans are provided for two types of a single-storied building, well lit 
artificially, with air conditioning, machinery well spaced, and a ‘‘flow’’ system 
of prodaction C-8A. 
Textile Mill and Plant: Protection from Corrosion. (‘Solving Corrosion 
Problems in the Textile Industry.’") R. B. Seymour and W. L. Worth. Amer. 
Dyes. Rept., 1949, 38. 735-737. An illustrated description is given of methods 
for protecting from corrosion fioors, machinery and overhead structures in tex 
tile mills. Several methods of floor construction are shown C— 8A. 
PREVENTION 

Keefe’? Dry Chemical Fire Extinguisher. International Chemical 
Extinguisher Corporation. Textile Industries, 1949, 113, No. 10, 92-93. An 
illustrated account is given of the ‘‘ Keefe’’ dry chemical fire extinguisher for 
use in cotton waste rooms. The dry chemical is fed by carbon dioxide under 
pressure through tubes to various parts of the machinery where there is a risk 
of fire. The extinguisher is turned on or shut off by means of a cable situated 
near the operative. The chemical is harmless to cotton or machinery C—-8B. 
(C)—STEAM RAISING AND POWER SUPPLY 

Heat Exchangers: Design. (‘‘ On the Application of Reynold’s Analogy and 
the Heat-exchange Factor to the Design of Heat Exchangers.’’) B. H. Schultz 
Appl. Sci. Res. (Netherlands), 1949, At, 387-399, 400-416. It is shown that a 
modified form of Reynold’s analogy between heat transfer and friction leads to 
a simple approximate equation that is generally valid for gases flowing in ducts, 
including turbulent flow in long, straight ducts and laminar flow in long or short 
ducts. Another, equivalent, form of the equation is given by introducing a 
‘* heat-exchange factor’’. The formula gives the pressure drop along the duct 
expressed as a function of the temperature difference between gas and wall! at 
the inlet and at the outlet of the duct. Some examples are given of the applica- 
tion of the formula in problems of finding the most favourable design of heat 
exchangers. Finally, a discussion is given of the experimental values of c (the 
factor, substantially a constant, replacing ¥/2z in the modified form of Rey- 
nold’s analogy) from the literature and from the author’s measurements, C—-8C. 


Industrial Smoke Control by Radiovisor Indicator. Mech. World, 1950, 
127. 9. An electrical industrial smoke control system is operated by a light- 
sensitive cell. The projector and receiver units are installed opposite each other 
in a section of the boiler uptake, and are capable of operating without deteriora- 
tion in temperatures up to 135° F. This system of detection of density may be 
employed in many other ways, ¢.g. for fire prevention, density or turbidity of 
liquids, etc. La—8c. 
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Expansion Bends for Pipelines. G. H. Pearson. Power Works Eng., 1950, 
45. 5. The procedure in the design of loop type expansion bends for any pipe- 
line which will be subjected to appreciable variations in temperature is con- 
sidered in some detail The “‘lyre-type’’ expansion loop is advocated as 
simpler and less costly than the telescopic expansion piece. As a guide to the 
number of bends required in a given length of pipe, formule are given for cal- 
culation of the maximum amount of expansion to be expected, and a practical 
example is worked out. La—sc. 


Mixed Boilers for Small Factories. W. IT. Wardale. Power & Works Eng., 
1950, 45. 47. The author suggests that small factories requiring large volumes 
of steam say 33,000 Ib. per hour should instal 3 small type boilers, each giving 
an evaporation of 8,000 Ib., and 2 water tube boilers capable of 12,000 lb. per 
hour, for 2 hours continuously. The slow heating up of the Lancashire boilers 
be overcome by piping water from the water tube boilers. La—8sc. 


Electrode Boilers. A. E. Williams. ower & Works Eng., 1950, 45. 55. 
Electrode boilers may be used as complete small-scale boiler plants, and as 
auxiliaries to fuel-fired units. Details of their construction and operation are 


given. La—8C. 
(D)-—Power TRANSMISSION 


Grease: and Soaps: X-Ray Diffraction Patterns and Differential Heating 
Curves. (‘‘ Phase State and Thermal Transitions of Greases.'’) M. J. Vold, 
G. S$. Hattiangdi and R. D. Vold. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41. 2539-2546. 
X-ray diffraction patterns at room temperature and differential heating curves 
from room temperature to the liquefaction point have been obtained for 
numerous samples of commercial lubricating greases and for the corresponding 
oil-free soaps (mainly palmitate, stearate and oleate). At room temperature 
the greases contain principally finely divided crystalline soap in oil, but the 
crystallites may be modified by tm sifu formation as compared with their struc- 
ture when prepared in the oil-free state. The nature and extent of such effects 
vary with the soap cation and with the incorporation of additives. On heating, 
the greases undergo thermal transformations which are in some cases closely 
related to the polymorphic transformations of the oil-free soaps. In other cases 
there exist more complex solubility relations involving swelling of the soap to 
form liquid crystalline solutions of oil in soap. C—8D. 


Silicone Greases: Preparation and Properties.  (‘‘ Extreme Temperature 
Lubricating Greases."’) R. L. Merker and W. A. Zisman. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1949, 41. 2546-2551. A new and useful class of lubricating greases can be pre- 
pared by dispersing-lithium stearate in the several types of silicone fluids with 
the aid of certain volatile mutual solvents such as the aliphatic esters of 
dicarboxylic acids. The greases so prepared resemble in texture and working 
properties those from pure diester fluids and lithium stearate. These two classes 
of greases are characterised by good stability with respect to heat, oxidation and 
mechanical working. They have low syneresis and evaporation rates and 
effectively lubricate ball- and roller-bearings over the temperature range of 
~6o0° to 325° F. when silicones alone are used and from —130° to 250° F. 
when silicone-diester mixtures are used. Cc--8D. 


British Cotton Mills: Electrification. (‘‘ Electricity im the Cotton Industry.’’) 
F. W. Cox and W. E. Swale. Textile Weekly, 1950, 4§, 354-360. The lecture 
delivered by the authors to electrical engineers in London has been repeated in 
Manchester. A discussion is reported. Cc 8D. 


Textile Machine Efficiency: Increase by Control of Vibration. Arier. Wool 
& Cotton Rep., 1950, 64, No. 2, 20. An installation known as Unisorb, which 
ahsorbs as much as 60 to 85 per cent. of transmitted vibration and 25 per cent. 
noise, is described. The Unisorb pads are made of a wool mixture, and possess 
different loading ranges, tensile and shear strength capacities. No damage is 
caused to floors, and equipment may be moved if desired. The pads are used 
in conjunction with a néw type of synthetic soluble cement. Ww—sD. 


Woollen Card Lubrication. W. J. Crofts. Tert. Ind., 1949, 113, 107-110. 
Systematic lubrication of carding machinery is recommended; practical sug- 
gestions are given for oiling the various bearings of a carding set. W-—8D. 


E 
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Glycols in Lubrication. A. E. Wiiliams. Power & Works Eng., 1950, 45. 9. 
The polyalkylene glycols developed by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
under trade name ‘‘ Ucon’’ are discussed. The appropriate viscosity grades are 


proving successful as lubricants for many types of plant. Their physical 
properties remain stable over long periods, viscosity changes little, and they 
have a high resistance to the formation of sludge and carbon La—8D. 


(E)—TRANSPORT 

Textile Materials Handling Equipment. (‘' Materials Handling Needs Indivi- 
dual Engineering.’’) S. R. Brookshire. Textile World, 1949, 99, No. 11, 151, 
153, 214, 216. About go per cent. of textile manufacturing costs are for handling 
of materials. The reduction of this expense by the use of handling devices, irom 
hand trucks to conveyor chains, is discussed for the various handling jobs that 
have to be done in the textile mill. Some photographic illustrations are given. 
(F)—LIGutinc C—8E. 


Electric Lamps: Colour-rendering Properties. (Colour and Lighting.’’) 
G. T. Winch. General Electric Co. ]., 1949, 16, 197-203. The subjective and 
objective colour problems involved in the choice of colour-rendering properties 
of electric discharge lamps are outlined. Subjective chromatic adaptation effects 
are illustrated by means of coloured plates, and a correlation is shown to exist 
between the changes in subjective colour appearance and objective measure- 
ments of physical stimuli. Consideration is given to the visual and photo 
electric methods of objective colour measurement used in the control of lamp 
manufacture and for the guidance of lighting engimeers. C-8F. 


Fluorescent Lighting Systems. par lampes fluoresccntes.’’) 
E. Broes. Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 8, 75-83, No. 10, 92-99. The fundamental 
principles of fluorescent lighting are explained and the function of fluorescent 
lamps is considered. The characteristics of the clectrical discharge are reviewed 
and the working of a modern fluorescent tube is examined from the electrical 
point of view. C__8F. 


Indian Cotton Mills: Fluorescent Lighting. W. A. Ives. Indian Textile /.. 
1949, §9, 606-610; 1949, 60, 42-46. The writer discusses the introduction of 
fluorescent lighting, with special reference to the temperature and other con- 
ditions encountered in cotton mills in India. Standards of lighting laid down in 
the Indian Factories Act (1948) are easily attainable by the use of fluorescent 
lighting. Determination of appropriate illumination, the disposition of light 
sources, and the physical and psychological advantages of fluorescent lighting 
are discussed. 8F. 


Light Sources: Colour Temperature. (>. T. J. Fichd and DD. H. O. John. 
Functional Photography, 1949, 1, No. 1, 20-21; No. 2, 16-18; No. 3, 14-16. The 
distribution of energy in a spectrum is explained simply, with mention of black- 
body radiation, and the concept of ‘‘ colour temperature ’’ is introduced. Prac 
tical means of measuring this temperature (a) by the visual matching of filters 
and (b) by the use of photo-electric cells, are briefly dealt with. The importance 
ef colour temperature in colour photography is considered. Daylight and artificial 
light are compared and methods of producing artificial light are discussed, the 
colour temperatures of some such light sources being given. Finally methods for 
controlling colour temperature and its correction by the use of filters are dis 
cussed C—S8F. 
Workrooms: Lighting. (‘‘ Methods of Facilitating Visual Tasks."’) H. C. 
Weston. Light & Lighting, 1949, 42, 223-229, 251-256. Methods of making 
visual tasks easier and less tedious for the eyes of the viewer are considered. An 
introduction analyses visual occupations and defines terms used. Means of 
facilitating visual tasks are dealt with as follows: (i) Lighting; (ii) Effect of age; 
(iii) Ophthalmological aids (e.g. spectacles); (iv) Visual skill; (v) Size of work 
objects; (vi) Contrast (of brightness or colour); (vii) Optical facilitators (e.g. 
telescope); (viii) Mechanical facilitators; and (ix) Lay-out of material and tools. 


(G)—HEATING, VENTILATION AND HUMIDIPICATICN C—8F. 
Assmann Psychrometer: Sources of Error, M. E. Wooleock. Instrument 
Practice, 1949, 4. 13-17. Possible sources of error in using the Assmann psychro- 
meter to determine relative humidity are discussed under the heads: (1) Con- 
tamination of the wet bulb (e.g. by salt in atmosphere); (2) Time lag of the wet 
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bulb during fluctuations of temperature; (3) Miscellaneous errors due to position 


of instrument and calibration of thermometers; and (4) Material used for the 
wick, and its dimensions. C—$G. 
Aerosols Agglomeration and Collection Systems. HH. W. Danser and E. P. 
Neumann. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41. 2439-2442. Physical variables involved 
in the design of industrial sonic agglomeration and collection systerns for the 
recovery of fine particles in gases are discussed. Examples are given of industrial 
installations to collect sulphuric acid fog, and soda ash from the recovery boiler 
of a paper mill. Finally the industrial fields in which sonic agglomerators might 
be used are discussed. Wlustrations of typical systems are given C—8G. 


Aerosol Particles: Deposition from Gas Streams. H. F. Johnstone and M. H. 
Roberts. Jnd. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2417-2423. The efficiency of deposition of 
aerosol particles on water droplets moving by centrifugal force across a rotating 
gas stream is calculated on the basis of Sell’s theory of impact. For accelerations 
of 100x gravity the maximum efficiency is obtained with droplets of about 
100 w diameter, Impaction falls off rapidly for particles below 2 » diameter and 
deposition by diffusion becomes important for very small particles. The develop 
ment of the new Venturi scrubber for the collection of dust and absorption of 
gases during the atomisation of a liquid in a rapid gas stream is described. C—8G. 


Air-borne Dusts: Location of Source. (‘' Location of Dust-Producing Areas.’’) 
W.L. Chen and H. B. Charmbury. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2400-2402. In 
an account of a dust survey made in a small American industrial town, the usé 
and limitations of the midget impinger for the collection and analysis of dust 
are discussed. As produced, the mid; get impinger indicates only the number of 
air borne particles in the range 1 to 1o microns. The method is based on the 
‘rmination of dust from a relatively small volume, usually o° 5 to 2 cu. ft. of 
dust-laden air collected over a period of 5 to 20 minutes, and the apparatus will 
retain well over go per cent. of the dust particles in the size range 1 to 10 
microns. The midget impinger method is purely empirical and gives only relative 
results which are subject to errors of interpretation if 


consideration is not given 
to the various factors that affect its use and application The method is 
relatively simple und speedy C— 8G. 
Atmospheric Pollution: Photographic Measurement. © (‘‘ Measurement of 
Visibility by Photographic Photometry."’) Carsten Steffens. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
1949. 41, 2396-2399. A method has been developed for measuring photo 
graphically the extent to which visual range is reduce d by atmospheric pollution 
The method consists of photographing a section of the landscape and measuring 
on the negative the relative optical densities of the images of suitable objects. 
From these data, together with the photometric characteristics of the negative 
and the distance to the objects chosen, the visual range can be calculated. 
Dust: Electrical Precipitation and Mechanical Collection. \V. A. Schmidt. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41. 2428-2434. After reviewing some of the funda 
mentals of the Cottrell electrical precipitation process, including the significance 
of electrical resistivity, the author discusses the dependence of resistivity on 
temperature, humidity and chemical cor mposition. The importance and achieve 
ment of good gas distribution in the precipitator are emphasised. The rating of 
centrifugal dust collectors is considered and their tendency to collect particles 
selectively depending on size is discussed. Finally recent trends in the theory 
und construction of centrifugal gas collectors are reviewed. C—8G. 


Exhaust Ventilation System for Handling Solids: Design. KR. 7. Pring, J. F. 
Knudsen and Richard Dennis. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41. 2442-2450. The 
exhaust ventilation of dusty processes involving the handling of solid materials 
isuch as dumping, conveying and loading) is discussed. An investigation of the 
production of air currents by falling materials is described and graphs and other 
data are presented. Details of proper hooding and enclosure of material transfer 
points, to reduce the amount of sctids carried into the ventilating system, are 
illustrated C—8G. 
Smoke Aerosol Particles: Dissemination from Chimney Stacks; Measurement. 
Thomas Baron, E. R. Gerhard and H. F. Johnstone. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 
41, 2403 2408. An approximate method has been developed for the estimation 
of deposition of aerosol particles from point sources based on statistical methods. 


| 
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The results are presented in the form of graphs showing the fraction deposited as 
a function of distance from the source, height of the source, diameter of the 
particle, and atmospheric conditions C&G. 


Smoke, Fog or ~— Particles: Agglomeration by Sonic Waves. Hi. W. St. 
Clair. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41. 2434-38. The theory of smoke , agglomera 
tion by high frequency y sound waves is reviewed and hydr odynamic forces of 
attraction and repulsion are discussed The forces acting to cause soni 
agglomeration are complex. The more important factors stem to be a com 
bination of (1) co-vibration of particles in a vibrating gas, (2) attractive and 


repulsive hydrodynamic forces between neighbouring particles and (3) radiation 


pressure. Some experimental work is mentioned, ar id apparatus used is illus 
trated 8G. 
Textile Finishing Works: Humidity Control. Hutter. Dyer, toso, 102 
70g, 711. A method of humidity control employing adsorbent air dryers is 
described and adsorber units are illustrated. The applications of the method are 
discussed 8G. 
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Silica: Removal from Water by lon Exchange. \. J]. Caise and Marvin Lane. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41. 2554-2563. The design i perfors nance of a com 
mercial installation in which silica is removed from wat 


er by direct ion exchange, 
are described. The theory of the process is discus oo id | 


sboratory data are given 
anion exchanger. Data are 
presente don the d sign and exchange capacities of the various exchanger units 
and composition of the treated water. Flow diagrams are shown C—-8H. 


u 


on the oy perating chara teristics of the strongly-ba 


Water: Purification by Lime. (‘‘ L’épuration des eaux par la chaux.’”’) M. 
Lucas. Hayonne, 1949, §. No. 10, 113-116. The principles and development of 
water purificati m by means of lime are « xplained, and a modern lime treatment 


installation is described C— 8H. 
Water Plant. Jextile Ind., 1949, No. 18, 623, 115. An 
improved system for the processing of water to be used in boilers and which 


has been installed by the American Finishing Company, is described and illus 
trated. Lime and soda ash are used in the first stage, followed by de-aeration, 
and phosphate for precipitation of the residual hardness external to the boiler 
in the second stage C 8H. 
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Q-Enzyme: Influence of tens « on Activity. G. A. Gilbert and A. J. ponrnemech 
J. Chem. Soc., 1949, 2849-285 The activity of the Q-enzyme that catalyse 

the formation of amylopectin fr om amylose is reduced by dialysis against dilute 
buffer solutions and restored by the addition of salts such as ammonium sulphate 
and sodium acetate. The de pendence of the activity on the pH and concentra 
tion of solutions of ammonium sulphate has been determined. Sodium borate 
inhibits the enzyme even in the presence of activating ions, C— SH. 


Electric Moisture Meters: Comparison. (‘' A Comparative Study of Ten Elec- 
trical Meters for Determining Moisture Content of Wheat.’’) I. Hlynka, V. 
Martens and J. A. Anderson. Canadian J. Res., 1949, 27F, 382-397. Ten elec 
trical moisture meters (including four British models) have been tested on 159 
samples of Canadian wheat, ranging in moisture content from 11 to 17 per cent. 
The two-stage vacuum oven and Brown-Duvel oil-distillation methods are used 
as the bases of comparison. The results are treated statistically. Best results 
were given by the American Tag Heppenstall meter C--9. 


r. 


Alumina-impregnated Filter Paper: Preparation for Chromatography. S. P. 
Datta, B. G. Overell and M. Stack-Dunne. Nature, 1949, 164, 673-674. An 
account is given of the preparation of alumina-impregnated filter paper for use 
in the partition chromatography of fat-soluble substances. The application of 
the technique to the separation of certain azo dyes is under investigation. C—9. 


Chromatographic Analysis: Review. Robinson. Industr. Chemist, 1949, 
25. 514-516. A report is presented of papers on the application of chromato 
graphic analysis read at a meeting organised by the Faraday Society in Se ptem- 
ber, 1949. 


= 
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Chromatographic Columns: Spectrographic Examination. |. E. Dunabin, H. 
Mason, A. P. Seyfang and F. J]. Woodman. Nature, 1949, 164, 916. The 
spectrographic examination of chromatographic columns used in the estimation 
of smal) traces of metals is described. The method has been used to estimate 
traces of cadmium and it is claimed that o-o2 ug. of cadmium can be detected 
The ammoniacal sample solution is extracted with a solution of dithizone in 
carbon tetrachloride and sucked through an alumina column. Spectrographi 
examination is carried out by a carrier-distillation technique, with silver chloride 


as carrier and arsenic as internal standard. The ratio of the strengths of two 
particular cadmium and arsenic lines are compared with that from standard 
samples photographed on the same plate c-9. 


Colourless Chromatographic Zones: Location with an Ultra-violet-sensitive 
Multiplier Photo-tube. J. W. Sease. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1430-1431. The 


position of a colourless compound in a regular cylindrical chromatographic tube 


gr: 
packed with solid adsorbe nt raay be determined by illuminati: ig the column with 
a narrow slit of ultra-violet light and measuring the intensity of scattered light 
with an ultra-violet-sensitive photo-tube as a function of the displacement of 


the light beam along the column. C—9. 


Paper Chromatogram: Development Kinetics. Rk. Ii. Miller and Doris L. 
Clegg. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21. 1429-1430. A simple expression is derived and 
confirmed that relates the motion of solute. and coloured zones to the elapsed 
time for a paper disc chromatogram. Cc—9. 


Paper Strip Partition Chromatography Apparatus. (° Simplificd Partition 
Chromatographic Procedures.’’) W. H. Longenecker. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21. 
1402-1405. An illustrated description is given of apparatus suitable for partition 
chromatography, on narrow filter-paper strips or strings of various materials, 
using both ascending and descending solvent flows. The use of this apparatus 
for the resolution of a sulphonamide mixture from biological material is reported. 
An account is given of the use of benzene-water and benzene-cyclohexane-water 
to resolve p: p’-sulphonyl -dianiline, related compounds, and metabolic products 
from solutions and biological fluids. Cc—9. 


Phenolic Substances: Paper Partition Chromatography. Kk. A. Evans, W. H. 
Parr and W. C. Evans. Nature, 1949, 164, 674-675. A modified technique is 
described for the chromatographic separation of phenolic acids from their parent 
phenols and from each other, in quantities of the order of 5 «gm., by means of 
No. 4 Whatman filter paper developed one-dimensionally by the method of 
capillary ascent. Experimental data are given. C9. 


Spot Reactions. E.R. Hoffmann. Interchem. Rev., 1949. 8. 47-52. The tech- 
nique and uses of spot reactions (micro-tests carried out on a porous medium, 
such as filter paper) are discussed. The identification of ions and groups in. the 


presence of interfering groups is mentioned, and an example of the use of spot 
testing in resin analysis is described. C—9. 


Calcium: Determination in Soil Extracts and Plant Ash by Chloranilic Acid. 
Nathan Gammon and R. B. Forbes. Anal, Chem., 1949, 21, 1391-1392. The 
effect of the presence of Fe and Mg on the colorimetric determination of Ca in 
soil extracts and plant ash by means of chloranilic acid has been investigated. 
Experimental data show that the errors may be compensating, as Fe increases 
and Mg decreases the intensity of the colour. Mg and Fe cause additional 
errors by inhibiting precipitation of calcium chloranilate. A procedure is sug- 
gested for use when all samples of a group have nearly the same Mg and Fe 
content 


Calcium: Separation from Magnesium by Oxalate Method. Tore Holth. 
Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1221-1226. A critical study is reported of the separation 
of Ca from Mg by the oxalate method. Double precipitation is necessary for 
accurate analysis. To avoid precipitation of Mg from supersaturated solutions, 
a large excess of ammonium oxalate is used. In order to precipitate Ca quan- 
titatively, the solution must be kept for 4 hours at room temperature before 
filtering. It is best to convert the calcium oxalate precipitate to carbonate by 
ignition at 480° to soo°C. in air. A technical method of separation is also 
described, by single precipitation in acetic acid medium. To determine Mg after 
the Ca determination, ammonium oxalate must be removed by evaporation of 
the solution to dryness and heating with a free flame C—9. 
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Hydrogen Peroxide: Determination in Small Concentrations. W. A. Patrick 
and H. B. Wagner. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1279-1280. An account is given of 
a sensitive method for the quantitative determination of hydrogen peroxide in 
concentrations as small as 10~* molar. This involves the oxidation of iodide ion 
to iodine in the peroxide solution with molybdic acid as catalyst, and the 
measurement of the free iodine by absorption spectrophotometry. Experimental 
data are given and a typical standardisation curve is shown. C—9. 
lon Exchange Resins: Behaviour with »// Indicators. 1). R. Idler. /. Amer 
Chem. Soc., 1949, 71, 3854. The author reports on the use of PH indicators as 
a means of detecting acids adsorbed on Amberlite 1.R.A. 400 a resin of the 
strong base type. -When the basic form of the resin is treated with phenol 
phthalein the indicator is quantitatively removed from solution and the resin 
becomes deep pink. Washing has no effect and even strong acid or base will 
not elute the indicator, but on standing for a few days in neutral solution, the 
colour is destroyed and base will not restore it. Methyl orange is also adsorbed 
and not eluted by either strong acid or base, but is removed by washing. C-—9. 


Acrylonitrile: Identification. (‘‘ Rapid Qualitative Method for Acrylonitrile.’’) 
C. E. Brockway. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1207-1209. A method is described for 
detecting acrylonitrile in concentrations as low as 1 per cent. by reaction with 
piperidine to give 8-piperidinopropionitrile, the picrate of which is a characteristic 
‘derivative. Similarly, methyl and ethyl acrylates can be identified by conver- 
sion into the picrates of the esters of 8-piperidinopropionic acid. Cc—9. 
Polysaccharides in Tissues: Photochemical Staining Test. M. A. Etcheverry 
and R. E. Mancini. Rev. soc. Argentina biol., 1948, 24, 156-165 (through Chem. 
Abstr., 1949, 43. §817°). Smears or fixed tissue sections are soaked 5 minutes in 
a tungstic acid solution, then dried in air and exposed 10 minutes to ultra-violet 
irradiation from a mercury lamp. Certain substances cause reduction to a blue 
compound. (Ammonium molybdate can be used instead of sodium tungstate, 
with similar results.) Tissues containing cellulose, starch, chitin, glycogen, 
hyaluronic acid and chondroitin sulphate, the polysaccharides in epithelial 
mucin, and connective tissue mucoids are selectively stained blue by this 
technique. 


Tryptophan: Determination in Proteins. J]. RK. Spies and Dorris C. Chambers. 
Anal. Chem., 1949, 21, 1249-1266. A study is described of the effect of alkaline 
hydrolysing agents on free and peptide-linked tryptophan, including (1) the 
effects of time and temperature on the racemisation of free tryptophan heated in 
5N sodium hydroxide; and (2) the effects of free and peptide-linked amino-acids 
on tryptophan heated in 5~ sodium hydroxide. Several modifications of a method 
for the colorimetric analysis of unhydrolysed proteins are described. The basic 
method involves reaction of tryptophan and p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in 
19N sulphuric acid to form a colourless condensation product and subsequent 
development of a blue colour by oxidation with sodium nitrite. Experimental 
data are included. There are 37 references to the literature. Cc—9. 
Dinitrogen Tetroxide: Structure. J. S. Broadley and J. M. Robertson. 
Nature, 1949, 164, 915. In an X-ray study of single crystals of dinitrogen 
tetroxide complete rotation and oscillation photographs have been obtained about 
the principal axes and diagonals of the unit cell. The system is apparently 
cubic, with six molecules of N,O, per unit cell. Evidence points to space 
groups J,,3 and a subsequent analysis has justified this choice. A planar struc 
ture has been set up. The N-N bond is unusually long (1-64 A), but the other 
bond lengths and the bond angles receive support from other investigations. 
Cc-9. 
Hydrogen Peroxide: Catalytic Decomposition by Mixed Catalysts. N. Uri 
J. Phys. Colloid Chem., 1949, §3. 1070-1090. The catalytic decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by sodium tungstate and sodium molybdate has been investi 
gated in the presence of simple cations at a pH of 5-6. The cupric ion is the 
most active, and the catalytic decomposition is always of the first order. The 
action of the simple cations is increased in the presence of concentrated chloride 
solution. In certain cases a period of induction has been observed. The struc 
ture and properties of the active compound formed in an early phase of the 
catalytic process have been investigated. It is suggested that the mechanism 
of the decomposition is a chain reaction involving free radicals, and on this 
assumption several observed facts are explained. C—9. 
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Acetyldesoxyceliulose Quaternary Salts: Formation. FI. 


Han Lins J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1949, 71. 3843. 


N. Hayes and Chao- 
A cellulose acetate tosylate 
p-toluen esulp Iho nate) has been prepared and separate portions of it heated with 
pyridine, 3-picoline and isoquinoline to give quaternary salts, resulting from dis- 
placement of t vist ion The average over-all percentage conversion of the 
original hydr awl groups to quaternary salt groups may be. used as an estimate 
of the per cent. primary free hydroxyl in the original cellulose acetate. By this 
method a value of 28 per cent. has been obtained compared with a value of 25 
per cent. for a simular sample by the method of tosylation and iodination. C—9. 
Alkali-cellulose: Autoxidation. I). Entwistle, E. H. Cole and N. S. Wooding. 


Textile Research J., 1949, 19. 609-624 In a previous paper’ on the non 
catalysed autoxidation of alkali-cellulose it was suggested that the reaction pro 
iin mechanism involving transient free radicals. The authors now 
describe rng ffect of certain transition metal catalysts on the kinetics of oxygen 

oh ellulose depolymerisation. It is further shown that the reaction 
i ilysis by substances which generate free radicals and by the 
presence of certain other autoxidisable substances. Silver and gold compounds 
behave as inhibitors as do some typical organic anti-oxidants. The results pro- 
vide further evidence for the free-radical chain character of the reaction. 
Possible depolymerisation processes are discussed in terms of this approach. 
Data are presented in 7 tables and 14 graphs. ('J. Text. Imst., 1950, 41, A95.) 


Allyleellulose: Oxidative Polymerisation. Three-dimensional Structure of 
Molecule Part 11."") S. N. Danilov and O. P. Koz’mina. J]. Gen. Chem 
"S.S.R.), 1948, 18, 1823-1832 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 5943'). Cotton 
linters were digested with 50 per cent NaOH for 12-18 hours, refluxed for 30-40 
hours with a five-fold excess of allyl bro ~ the mixture was neutralised with 
wetic acid, and the allylcellulose was washed and dried (yield :20-130 per cent., 
based on linters) The solubility teristics of the allylcellulose are 
described, as well as the effects of heating, exposure to air, and exposure to 
ultr: i-violet light on iodine number and degree of substitution. <A tetrachloro 
substituted product has been obtained by treating allylcellulose with dry 


chlorine c—9. 
Cellulose: Alkylation in Quaternary Ammonium Bases. (‘' Investigations of 
Cellulose Reactions. Part [X."’) Tore Timell. Svensk Kem. Tid., 1949, 61, 
49°50 (through Chem. Abstr., i949, 43, 5942") The preparation of cellulose 
ethers containing substituents with branched C chains has not been successful 
because the molecules of the branched-chain substituents are too bulky to pene 
trate the crystal lattice of the cellulose. By dispersing cellulose in a quaternary 
ammonium base, the crystal lattice is destroyed. The alkalinity of the disper- 
sion is sufficient to permit alkylation. From such dispersions the author has 
prepared iso-propylcelluloses, sec.-butylcellulose, iso-butylcellulose, and iso 
amylcellulose. An analysis of ethers prepared from such dispersions showed 
compl etely random substitution, a fact which is assumed to explain the good 

solubility of such ethers in various solvent: C—8. 


Cellulose: Hydrolysis. V. I. Sharkov, V. S. Muromtsev and G. D. Para- 


monova J. Appl. Chem. (U.S.S.R.), 1948, 21. 1037-1044 (through Chem. 
Abstr., 1949, 43. 5941"). Hydrolysis conditions under which glucose suffers least 
degradation are: hydrolysis at atmospheric pressure in a flask with mercury- 
sealed stirrer by 1o per cent. H,SO, at 1os°C.; after 6 hours only 2 per cent. 
of glucose is decomposed Various cellulose specimens were similarly heated 
with 10 per cent. H.SO,, filtered through No. 3 Schott filter, and glucose was 
determined by the Bertrand method; multiplication of the pte by o°9 gave 
the amount of hydrolysed cellulose, the difference being unhydrolysed sub- 
stance. With a unimolecular reaction formula, the rate of hydrolysis was cal- 
culated. Experiments are reported on bleached cotton and pine sulphite pulp 
{rate constants of 6° 02-0°025) and oxidised dry cotton cellulose, the hydrolysis 
of which is slower than that of the original specimen. Direct comparison of 
vdrolysis rate of unoxidised and oxidised cellulose in the form of viscose-type 
filament showed essentially the same rate constant (0°04-0-05) for the bulk of 
matter of both fibres. Hence, the increased hydrolysis rate of various cellulose 


fractions is not caused by presence of the acid group and should be ascribed to 
mechanical differences in macro structure. Cc—9. 
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Celluloses: Hydrolysis; Content of Easily Hydrolysable Fraction. VV. I. 
Sharkov, G. D. Paramonova and M. N. Klikasheva. J. Appl. Chem. (U.S.S.R.), 
1948, 21, 1073-1082 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949- 43. 5941') The hydro- 
lysability of cellulose is dependent upon the final drying procedure. Percentages 
of glucose found after o-5, 3, and 6 hours of hydrolysis on various cellulose speci- 
mens dried at different temperatures are given. In the formation of hydro- 
cellulose by partial hydrolysis, the easily hydrolysable fraction is not removed 
completely; upon drying, it is again partially regenerated. Mercerised cellulose 
is hydrolysed less readily ‘than a similar specimen of cellulose hydrate, but cellu- 
lose hydrate regenerated from mercerised cellulose hydrate (viscose rayon) 1s 
hydrolysed less readily than the original cellulose hydrate The cellulose 
hydrate specimens r cuprammonium) vary in hydrolysability because 
of variation in the extent of c¢ egelatic yn of the yriginal structures resulting on 
separation of the macromolecules from solution. All 
nens Sediedlions slower than cellobiose, because of fe 
aggregates at the moment of precipitation from 


n 


viscose 


cellulose hydrate speci 
rmation of highly orientated 
solution C—8. 
Fibrous Cellulose: Reactivity. Alexander Meller. ]. Polymer Sct., 1949, 
4, 619-628. Differences in the rates of hydrolysis by 8 per cent. HC! of the 


crystalline and amorphous re f cellulose fibres have been used to estimate 
the proportions of these two forms in a given sample. The plots of hydrolysis 


time are resolved into a straigt 
removal of difficultly (crystalline) and 


easily (amorphous) removable com 
ponents, respectively. Thes 3 different for the ime fibre 


depending on the experimer 
discussed. 


Marine Algal Cellulose: Constitution. E.G. V ‘ 
J. Chem. Soc., 1949, 3041-3042. Algal cellulose, isolated from 
of marine alga, is essentially the same as cotton cellulose. Hydrplysis with 72 
per cent. sulphuric a aa gives only D-glucose Cellobiose octa-: 
prepared by acetolysis, indicating the presence of 1:4-3-linkages, a fact con 
firmed by sodium pe ames oxidation Potassium peri date oxid 
a chain length of 160 units, br 


during isolation. X-ray d 
pattern of normal cellulose 


ition indicates 
the original cellulose may have been degraded 
wrams of algal cellulose show the ch 


Nitrocellulose Molecules: Size and Shape in Solution. (‘' The Investig 
of the Properties of Nitrocellulose Molecules in Solution by Light-Scattering 
Methods. II.’’) R. M. Badger and R. H. Blaker. J. Phys. and Colloid Chem 
1949, 53. 1056-1069. A series of nitrocellulose fractions (molecular weight 
range, 9,400-518,000) has been investigated by light-scattering methods pre 
viously described.’ The nitrocell olecule is relatively stiff and nearly fully 


lulose 
extended uy bout 100. At high molecular 


p to a degree of polymerisation of al 
weights a random coil structure 


is assumed, the “effective bond length’ of 
which is 50A. This is supported by diffusion data interpreted in the light of th: 
recent Kirkwood-Riseman theory of viscosity and diffusion This th is 
shown to be _ ible only for degrees of polymerisation in excess of 100 
(‘J. Text. Inst., 1950, 41, A92.) . 


“Pure”’ Cellulose: Constitution. Kk. H. Meyer, M. Stud 
der Wyk. Nature, 1949, 164, 786-787 The ipplication and meaning of the 
term ‘pure cellulose’’ are discussed. Suggestions that in cellulose adjacent 
chains are linked together by primary valen ss-links, are disputed, and the 
existence of such bonds in cellulose is denied Again, the presence of carboxyl 
groups in raw cellulose is largely denied, except with cellulose. Since the 
existence of the 8-1: 4 polyglucosan has been demonstrated and since by far the 
greater part of cellulose fibres consists of it, it is proposed to term this poly 
saccharide ‘* pure cellulose’’. This chemical definition is analogous to the 
definition proposed for amylose, which is defined as the o-1:4-polyglucosan iso 
meric with ‘‘ pure cellulose’ 


Cc—9. 


Wood: Semi-chemical Pulping. G. H. Chidester. Paper Trade J., 1949, 129, 
Ind. Dev. Sec. 451-456. A mild chemical treatn of wood chips followed by 
mechanical refining to complete the fibre separat produces ‘* semi-chemical *’ 
pulps high in yield and strength. The procedure is adaptable to a wide variety 
of wood species and wood wastes. The influence of chemical treatment with 
acid, neutral, and alkaline liquors and bleaching on the yield and properties of 
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‘“‘semi-chemical’’ pulp are discussed. The use of the pulp in the manufacture of 
corrugated board and other kinds of paper is discussed. Micrographs and 
experimental data are given. cs. 
Glycogen: Degradation to Iso-Maltose. M. 1.. Wolfrom and A. N. O'Neill. 
]. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1949, 71, 3857-3858. The isolation is reported of a crystal- 
line 6-a-D-glucopyranosyl-8-D-glucopyranose octa-acetate (8-D-iso-maltose octa- 
acetate) from an acetylated acid hydrolysate of glycogen. This compound pro- 
vides additional evidence in support of the structure of the glycogen molecule as 
a highly ramified structure composed of a-D-glucopyranosyl units joined 1:4 
with branching at C6 on one out of twelve units. Brief details of the isolation of 
the isomaltose octa-avetate are given. C—9. 


Trifluoracetic Anhydride: Application in Esterification of Solids. M. Stacey, 
E. J. Bourne, J. C. Tatlow and J. M. Tedder. Nature, 1949, 164, 705. A brief 
account is given of a method for preparing esters from carboxylic acids and 
alcohols or phenols, involving the use of trifluoracetic anhydride, which obviates 
the necessity of a two-stage process. The purified esters are obtained in yields 
of 60-go per cent. An advantage of the method is that solid reactants do not 
require the introduction of a solvent. The conditions of the reaction are 
sufficiently mild to enable it to be employed for the esterification of glycosides. 
Cellulose, starch, and other polysaccharides can be acetylated and benzoylated 
in 60 min. or less at 50°C. to give essentially fully esterified products. The 
method can also be applied for the self-esterification of hydroxy-acids to give 
poly-esters. 


Naturally Occurring Peptides. R. 1... M. Synge. Quarterly Rev. (Chem. Soc.), 
1949, 3. 245-262. A review of the present knowledge of naturally occurring 
peptides is presented. First, a distinction is made between peptides and proteins, 
and peptides as model substances in the study of proteins and their possible 
occurrence in proteins are discussed. A following section deals with the distribu- 
tion and physiological function of peptides. The substances are arranged in 
three main groups according to biological origin: (a) found in animals or higher 
plants; (b) found exclusively in fungi or related micro-organisms; (c) found 
exclusively in bacteria. Under these heads known peptides are described and 
their constituent amino acids, structure, and molecular weights (where known) 
are discussed. There are 202 references to the literature. Cc—9. 


Polypeptides: Synthesis. |]. L. Bailey. Nature, 1949, 164, 889. The synthesis 
of polypeptides by a method depending on the reaction of N-carboxy. anhydrides 
of a-amino acids with simple organic bases, is reported. The new N: N’-dicarboxy 
di-anhydride of L-cystine (I) undergoes ring fission in the presence of two equiva- 
lents of a primary base (such as a primary amine) in a solvent to form a dicar- 
bamate of a substituted cystine diamide. Reaction of I. with glycine ethyl ester 
leads to the carbamate derivative of L-cystinyl-diglycine ethyl ester, which decom- 
poses on warming togive the free tripeptide ester ([]). Asimilar reaction takes place 
between II, and the N-carboxy anhydride of DL-alanine in the presence of tri- 
ethylamine to give the ethyl ester of the new pentopeptide. Several peptides 
have been prepared by this means, which in many cases can be accomplished 
by alternate warming, cooling and addition of reagent. Cc—9. 
Polypeptide Chain: Stable Configurations. S. Mizushima, T. Simanonti, M. 
Tsuboi, T. Sugita and E. Kato. Nature. 1949, 164, 919-920. From considera- 
tions of the energy change with intramolecular rotational angle about the C-C 
and C-_N axes, two stable forms of the structural unit of the polypeptide chain 
are proposed. These are an extended (‘‘linear’’) form and a bent or folded 
form. By considering the polypeptide chain to be made up of various combina- 
tions of these two forms the authors explain many properties of proteins. The 
existence of the bent form has been confirmed by proving the presence of an 
intramolecular hydrogen bond in the molecule of acetylglycine anilide. C-—9. 
Proteins: Reducing Power in Strongly Alkaline Media. FE. Barbu and M. 
Machebeeuf. C. r. Soc. Biol., 1949, 173. 64-65 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 
s811*). Proteins reduce methylene blue if the pH of the solution is above 9-6. 
The action is ascribed to rupture of the —SS— linkages by the alkali with 
formation of the reducing groups —SH and —SOH. C—9. 
Protein Molecule: Structure of the ‘‘ Activated Complex”. DD. S. Kahn. 
J. Phys. and Colloid Chem., 1949, §3. 977-996. In a discussion concerned mainly 
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with the possible formation of activated complexes of proteins the following are 
some of the conclusions reached. (1) The unit reaction of protein denaturation 
is probably the formation of a diketopiperazine ring between two adjacent pep 
tide chains. (2) Muscle contraction, det vituration and protein luminescence have 
about the same activation energy and this is regarded as evidence that proteins 
have a characteristic activated complex. (3) The characteristic reaction product 
of many protein decompositions is the diketopiperazine ‘‘kink’’ in the peptide 
chain. (4) Protein fluorescence and chemiluminescence involve similar mechanisms 
the fluorescing unit being the diketopiperazine molecule. Other topics include a 
biosynthetic reaction for. proteins and the cancer reaction. Cc—9. 


Commercial Plastics: Chemistry. R.L. Wakeman. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 1949, 
38. 856-860, 862. The chemical properties and uses of some commercial plastics 
are described, with special reference to the textile industry. The terms ‘‘thermo 
setting’’ and ‘‘thermo-plastic’’ are defined and the subject is treated in two 
sections under this classification. Cc—9. 


Ethylene Polymers: Thermal Degradation. W. ©. Qakes and R. B. Richards. 
J. Chem. Soc., 1949, 2929-2935. ‘the thermal degradation of ethylene polymers 
at temperatures above 290°C. has been followed by changes in average mole 
cular weight and in the infra-red spectra Although molecular-weight decrease 
is marked in the range 300-400° C., ethylene or other volatile products are not 
formed in quantity below about 370°C. The shapes of the molecular-weight / 
time curves and the changes in the concentrations of the three types of olefinic 
double bonds formed are interpreted in terms of a chain-reaction mechanism, in 
which the rupture of weak links, present in very low concentration, initiates a 
further degradation mainly at points adjacent to branches in the polymer 
molecule. Cc 


Polystyrene: Solubility. P.O. Powers. /nd. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2213-2217. 
The solubility of a polystyrene of high molecular weight has been measured in 
mixtures of m alkanes with toluene. The high polymers are less soluble than 
those of lower molecular weight. Fractions of polystyrene of low and medium 
molecular weight have been compared in solubility with the resin from which 
they were prepared. Low-molecular fractions show clear-cut differences in 
solubility, but medium fractions show very small differences, although con- 
siderable range in intrinsic viscosity of fractions is found. Precipitation of the 
fractions with polar and non-polar solvents gives comparable results. The 
solubility of polystyrene in the hydrocarbons is compared with the behaviour 
expected from the studies of Flory and Huggins. Two points of discrepancy have 
been found. Cc—9. 


Rubber Polymers: Pyrolysis. (‘‘ Pyrolysis of Polyisobutene (Vistanex), 
Polyisoprene, Polybutadiene, GR-S and Polyethylene in a High Vacuum.'’) 5S. 
L. Madorsky, Sidney Straus, Dorothy Thompson and Laura Williamson. /. 
Polymer Sc1., 1949, 4, 639-644. Sample of polyisobutene, polyisoprene, poly- 
butadiene, GR-S and polyethylene (25 to 50 mg.) have been pyrolysed in a 
vacuum of about 10~* mm. of mercury in a specially designed apparatus at a 
peratures between 300° to 475°C. The volatile products | of pyrolysis have been 
separated into four fractions: gascous, volatile at — 196°; liquic, at —75°; liquid, 
at 25°; and a wax-like fraction. The gaseous and liquid fractions have been 
examined and analysed in the 1nass spectrometer and a molecular weight deter 
mination has been carried out on the wax by means of a micro freezing point- 
lowering method. In all cases the gas is methane. It is shown that this method 
of pyrolytic cracking and mass spectrometer analysis of the more volatile frac- 
tions can serve as a means of identifying the polymers. C—9. 


Vinyl Copolymers: Intramolecular Condensations. Turner Alfrey, Charles 
Lewis and Bernard Magel. /. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1949, 71. 3793-3795. The 
Flory statistical treatment has been extended to cover the case of intramolecular 
condensations between unlike substituents, and an expression is derived for the 


amount of lactonisation to be expected in a copolymer containing hydroxy! and 
carboxyl groups. 


Air-bubble Surface Tension Determination Apparatus. (‘‘ Surface Tension 
Measurement.’’) M. R. Euverard and D. R. Hurley. Anal. Chem., 1949, 21. 
1177-1180. A method is described for determining the surface tension of a 
material in a horizontal tube of known diameter by measuring the length of an 


| 
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air bubble of given volume in the tube. A nomograph that connects density, 
bubble length and surface tension is reproduced. This method is particularly 
suitable for measuring the surface tension of viscous materials. Experimental 
results are presented for several solvents. Cc—9. 


Air-driven Ultracentrifuge Rotor Temperature Measurement Device. |’. G. 
Ecker, Josef Blum and C, W. Hiatt. Rev. Sci. Instruments, 1949, 20, 799-801. 
A device is described which permits the measurement of the temperature of the 
rotor in the air driven ultracentrifuge while the machine is in operation at speeds 
up to 60,000 r.p.m As the temperature changes the change in resistance of a 
Thermistor is measured by means of a Wheatstone bridge, electrical contact 
being through needie contacts at the top of the turbine shaft and the bottom of 
the rotor Kotor temperature can be measured to within +0:02°C. and is 
believed to represent the actual temperature of the rotating solution within 
Ihe construction is fully illustrated. C—9. 


Surface Forces in Liquids and Solids. ©. Gurney. Proc. Phys. Soc., 1949, 
62A, 639 648. A treatment of the forces in the surfaces of liquids! is extended to 
the surfaces of solids and to interfaces between solids and liquids and discussed 
under the following headings 


1) Surface forces in liquids; (2) Stresses in the 
uncontaminated surfaces of solids at temperatures at which migration of the 
atoms takes place; (3) Uniform stresses in the uncontaminated surfaces of solids 
it temperatures at which migration of atoms does not take place; (4) The 


Laplace O force and equilibrium at angles of contact; and (5) Surface energy and 


ace tension. Text. dnst., 1947, 38. A532.) C—9. 


Oleate Soap Solutions: Coacervation. (‘Soap Coacervates with Special 


Properties, hitherto only known in Coa f Phosphatides. I. Oleate 
( rvat ‘ pH above 1 Parts | H. G. Bungenberg de Jong 
und L. J. de Heer. Pre Kon. Ned. A 1949, §2. 783-793. 794-800. 
I. Coace t howing a morpholo il ! 


previously only known in 


vacuoles 
») abnormal 
By means of a 
it different addi 
has been investi- 
the oleate system have been characterised 
ll. The amount of iso-amyl alcohol just needed to start P 
re n KCl concentration is a linear function of the oleate con 
this the concentration of iso-amyl alcohol which is present free in solution and 
the molecular ratio bound iso-ar alcohol /oleate have been calculated. 
H icervation po ible with three ty pe 
h 


(} 
\ 


gated and eight successive states of 


coacervation at a 
entration. From 


s of ‘‘soaps’’, anionic, cationic and 

C—9. 
Soap Coacervates: Refraction. (‘' A Study on the Refraction of Coacervates.’’) 
H. L. Booij, J. C. Lycklama and C. J. Vogelsang. Proc. Kon. Ned. Akad. Wet., 
1949, §2, 1006-1016. Coacervates have been studie iwsuring the refractive 


died by 
indices of both the coacervate layer and the equilibrium liquid layer. Using 
ined the coacervation of an oleate solution 


1is method, the authors have exam 


e of a high concentration of KCl and find that all the colloid 
concentrated in the coacervate layer. A ‘‘mean refraction’’ which would be 


th fraction of the system if this had not been coacervated, can be computed 
from the refraction indices and the volumes of a coacervated system. The 
metho 


! of refraction measurements can be applied to the study of small coacer- 


vate layers and gives best results at concentrations where the method of direct 
volume measurements begins to fail. Refraction experiments were applied to the 
tudy of the region of coacervation in the phase diagram of soap. They afford a 
proof of whether or not colloids are present in the equilibrium liquid. c_-9. 


Soap-stabilised Hevea Latex: Emulsion Behaviour. KW. Gardiner. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2644-2649. The results are presented of a preliminary 
investigation of the emulsion stability of a purified natural latex as a function 
of small amounts of several added constituents characteristic of each stabilising 


phosphatide coacervates have been discovered and are called '‘ P-coacervates "’. 

The authors deal with P-coacervates of sodium oleate obtained by the joint 

iction of imy! alcohol and KC], and give first a description and photomicro 

graphs concerning the special morphology of the P-coacervate drop The 
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system, namely, sodium oleate, acid sodium stearate, a potassium resin soap, 
ammonium chionde, glycine 1 dl-alanine The observed variations in emul- 
sion stability are expiained on the basis of salt effects on the soap and the 
possible reactivity of certain soap hydrolysates with the amino-acids. Emulsion 
stability graphs are given. Cc—8. 
Diffusion-controlled Reactions in Liquid Solutions: Bimolecular Reaction 
Kinetics. F. C. Collins and G. E. Kimball. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 
2551-2553. Recent work has shown that a modified Smoluchowski behaviour 
forms the fundamental basis of bimolecular reactions. The present paper dis 
cusses the derivation of integro-differential diffusion and flux equations which 
can be solved to give the initial rate and which, in the limit of long diffusion 
time, go smoothly over into solutions of Fick's differential diffusion law. C—9. 


lon-Exchange Media: Dye Diffusion in —. K. W. Richardson. Nature, 1949, 
164, 916-917. During an investigation into the behaviour of solutions of direct 
cotton dyes of the aromatic azo sodium sulphonate type on ion exchange 
materials, selective penetration of the resin structure has been found to occur. 
It is suggested that some of the dyt molecules were too | irge to enter all of the 
structure of the resin, and this has been substantiated by an investigation of 
the absorption of a number of aromatic sulphonic acids of different molecular 
dimensions. Results are shown graphically, and clearly indicate that for the 
type of resin used (‘‘De-Acidite’’) it is impossible for the dye ion of large mole 

cular size to enter and diffuse to all poi nts of exchange of the granule. C—9. 


Sodium Arylsulphonate Solutions: Hydrotropic Solvent Power. (‘' Hydro- 
tropic Solubilities."’) H.S. Booth and H. E. Everson. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 
41, 2627-2628. A study has been made of the solubility of ten selected solutes 
in several concentrations of aqueous sodium benzenesulphonate, p-cymenesul- 
phonate, toluenesulphonate and xylenesulphonate solutions at 25° and 60°C., 
with the object of determining the relative effectiveness of these salt solutions 
as hydrotropic solvents. Results indicate that, in general, the aqueous sodium 
xylenesulphonate solutions are most effective as solvents for the solutes used, 
which include benzene, aniline and cottonseed oil. C—9. 


Cross-linked Rubber: Swelling. (‘ Thermodynamics of High Polymer Solu- 
tions. Il]. Swelling of Cross-Linked Rubber."’) R. LL. Scott and Michael Magat 
J. Polymer Sci., 1949, 4. 555-571. The equilibrium swelling of the gum stocks 
of twelve different rubber vulcanisates has been measured in thirteen organic 
solvents. The results are in good agreement with the theory of Flory and 
Rehner.’’ Values of the internal pressure (cohesive energy density) and the 
average molal volume between cross-linkages V, have been determined for the 

rubbers; V. agrees closely with the value obtained from measurements of th 

elastic modulus. An an aly sis of earlier data on the swelling of p ee Pa 
shows the number of cross-linkages to be directly proportional to the sulphur 
content. ('For the previous papers of this serivs see J. Text. Inst., 1945, 36, 
A4g38; J. Text. Inst., 1943, 34. 447.) 
Gelatin Gels: Discontinuous Flow Phenomena. V. R. Gray. Nature, 1940, 
164. 584-585. Relaxation phenomena in gelatin gels were examined in a coaxial 
cylinder viscometer which was fitted for the measurement of optical birefringence 
The extinction angle and double refraction in the gels were followed simultane- 
ously with the mechanical relaxation of stress. In all cases it was found that a 
discontinuous change in flow properties occurred during the course of relaxation. 
Typical curves are shown. There were three flow mechanisms: (1) the first part 
of the relaxation curve obeyed S hwedoff's equation accurately; (2) the second 
mechanism was without yield value, but Maxwell's law of stress relaxation was 
obeyed in cases where relaxation was fairly slow; (3) towards the end of the 


experiment there was a setting of the mat terial be fore reaching zero stress 


C—9. 
Suspensions of Spheres: Viscosity. J. V. Robinson. /. Phys. and Colloid 
Chem., 1949, §3, 1042-1055. An equation that expresses the viscosity of sus 
pensions involves two parameters, one of which has simple physical significance 
The expression has been tested by experiment in which the viscosities of su 
pensions of fine glass spheres in various — have been measured. The di 
persion media include oils, glucose-syrup and polyethvlene glycol. Data and 
graphs are given and these show that the proposed equation is valid for suspen- 
sions of inert spheres at any concent tration. C—9. 
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Viscometer for Thick Liquids. N. A. de Bruyne. British Plastics, 1949, 21, 
590-593, 626. A viscometer for thick liquids is described and illustrated. It 
consists of a horizontal glass capillary tube into which the liquid is forced by 
a known constant air pressure from a novel constant pressure device. The 
passage of the liquid along the graduated length of the tube is timed in the 
usual way, and the time readings give either a direct measure or some multiple 
of the viscosity in poises, depending on the bore of the tube. The tube can be 
immersed in a water bath. The theory of the instrument is given for both 
Newtonian and non-Newtonian liquids. Cc—9. 


Double-beam Recording Infra-red Spectrometer: Installation and Use. J. L. 
Hales J. Sct. Instruments, 1949, 26, 359-365. An improved double-beam 
recording infra-red spectrometer is described and various problems attendant on 
its setting up and routine operation, with its double d.c. galvanometer-photocell 
implifier and potentiometric recorder, are reviewed in detail. These include 
causes of instability in the amplifiers, the instrumental limitations of this type 
of double-beam spectrometer, and the effect of various factors on the elimina- 
tion of spectral absorption by atmospheric water vapour and carbon dioxide. 
C—9. 
Recording Infra-red Spectrometer for Continuous Analysis. J. . White, M.D. 
Liston and R. G. Simard. Anal. Chem., 1949, 2%, 1156-1161. An illustrated 
description is given of a recording infra red spectrometer for the continuous 
determination of the concentrations of several components in a flowing stream. 
[he instrument is well stabilised, as the readings are compensated for the effects 
of changes in temperature, source intensity, slit width, detector sensitivity, 
amplifier gain, and dirt on the windows. The apparatus has been used to record 
fluctuations in the carbon dioxide content of a factory atmosphere at 2-hour 
intervals. C—9. 
Silkworm Gut: Polarized Infra-red Spectra. Martin Goldstein and R. S. Hal- 
ford. |. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1949, 71, 3854. Polarized infra-red spectra have 
been obtained for silkworm gut and other fibrous proteins. The spectra of the 
silk gut indicate an arrangement that is highly ordered in some respects. The 
degree of polarization exhibited by several bands approaches the best observed 


t 


for single crystals of favourably arranged simple molecules. C—9. 


‘*Robomatic”’ Refractometer.§ Precision Scientific Co. Amer. Dyes. Rept., 
1949, 38. 795-796. A brief account is given of the Robomatic Refractometer, an 
instrument which is reported to control the flow of industrial process streams by 
continuously recording the refractive index. It is said to provide a continuous 
and accurate record of the product flowing through a pipe. The instrument 
comprises a dipping refractometer, a constant-temperature bath, a recorder 
actuated by a photo-electric cell and amplifier, and an air-operated controller. 

C—9. 
Spinning-top Homogeneous Spray Apparatus. K. KR. May. /. Applied Physics, 
1949, 20, 932-938. An apparatus is described which produces homogeneous mists 
or Clouds of solid particles of any desired size. Liquid is sprayed by a Beams 
high-speed air-driven top and an improved performance has been achieved by 
utilising a property of high-speed air films so that automatic extraction of 
unwanted satellite droplets, better running characteristics over a wider range, 
simplited construction, and a low air consumption are obtained. C—9. 


Strain Gauges for Large Plastic Strains and Combined Stresses. Joseph 
Marin. A.S.T.M. Bull., 1949, No. 161, 28-31. Illustrated descriptions are given 
of two specially designed strain gauges for measuring plastic strains on tubular 
specimens subjected to combined stresses. One of these (a tension-torsion gauge) 
is a mechanical gauge designed to measure angles of twist and axial strains on a 
tubular specimen subjected to axial tension and twisting. The other strain 
gauge (a tension-tension gauge) is a clip-type electrical strain gauge used for 
measuriag longitudinal and lateral strains in a tubular specimen subjected to 
combined internal pressure and axial load. CcC—9. 


Powders Mounted in Grease: Electron Microscopy. (‘‘ A ‘Technique for the 
Preparation of Grease or Solid Samples Dispersed in Grease-like Media for 
Examination with the Electron Mi roscope."') A. Y. Mottlav. J]. Applied 
Physics, 194g, 20, 1055-1059 The nature of grease as a dispersion of solid 
particles in oil is briefly discussed, and the value of the electron microscope in 
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studying this solid phase is pointed out. The requirements of a satisfactory 
mounting technique for grease specimens are outlined and a new technique is 
described. Electron micrographs of grease structure are reproduced. The factors 
involved in the preparation of powder specimens for electron micrography are 
discussed in relation to the adoption of a modification of the grease mounting 
technique for this purpose. The modified technique for powders is outlined and 
illustrated with micrographs 


Organic Coatings: Adhesion; Evaluation by Ultrasonic Vibrations. (1) Sau! 
Moses and R. K. Witt. (2) Saul Moses. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2334-2338, 
2338-2342. (1) A direct method for measuring the adhesion of organic coatings 
to metal and non-metal substrates utilises an electrodynamic system for pro 
ducing longitudinal ultrasonic vibrations in a metal cylinder. An organic film 
attached to the free end of the vibrating cylinder separates from the metal 
when the force due to acceleration exceeds the adhesion force at the interface. 
The accelerating force is determined by the frequency and amplitude of the 
vibration. The method promises to be readily applicable to many types of 
material. (2) Analysis of the data obtained by the above method on the 
adhesion of polystyrene, VYHH, and methyl methacrylate systems to aluminium 
alloy shows that adhesion in these cases depends on the presence of a fluid, or 
quasi-fluid, or mobile state at or near the film/ metal interface An explanation 
of simple examples is offered in support of the concept of mobility, which 1s 
being developed for all types of adhesion between the various organic systems 
and substrata. 


Fatty Acid and Soap Films on Metallic Oxides: Melting. (‘Phase Transitions in 
Boundary Films.’’) W. Hirst and G. P. Orleans. Nature, 1949, 164. 797-798 
When a surface film melts there ts a change in the film pressure and it should be 
possible to detect the melting of the film by the extensometric method. Investi 
gations have been carried out with stearic, palmitic and myristic acids adsorbed 
from solution in benzene on alumina and copper oxide. With alumina a capacity 
extensometer has been used and with copper oxide a quartz extensometer 
Capacity /temperature curves have been obtained for the films and each shows a 
discontinuity at a temperature characteristic of the molecule adsorbed. This 
discontinuity seems to be due to the melting of the film. For soaps, esters and 
acids which do not react with the substrate there is little diflerence between the 
bulk melting point and the melting point of the mono-molecular film for the 
molecules of greatest chain-length. C—9. 


Metal Soaps: Differential Thermal Analysis. (©. S. Hattiangdi, M. J. Vold 
and R. D. Vold. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1949, 41, 2320-2324. Transition tempera 
tures and approximate heats of transition, based on differential heating curves, 


are reported for stearates and palmitates of a series of metals The extent to 
which these are reversed on cooling is correlated with X-ray diffraction patterns 
at room temperature before and after thermal treatment. CcC—9 


High Polymers: Measurement of Dynamic Elastic Constants. K. W. Hillier. 
Proc. Phys. Soc., 1949, 62B, 701-712. Work on the measurement of velocity of 
propagation and the attenuation of longitudinal sound oscillations in high 
polymer filaments previously reported’ has been continued. An apparatus is 
described whereby the above quantities can be measured throughout the range 
o” to 50 C. and soo cycles to 30 kilocycles per se ond The results obtained 
with polythene are discussed in terms of several theories of the elasticity of high 
polymers, and the constants of the several equations considered are calculated 
from the data /. Text. Inst., 1949, 40, A200.) C6. 


X-Ray Diffraction Cameras. (‘‘ Effective Use of Collimating Apertures in 
Small-angle X-Ray Dithraction Cameras.’') O. E. A. Bolduan and R. S. Bear 
]. Applied Physics, 1949, 20, 983-992. ‘The use of simple aperture-collimated 
cameras in X-ray diffraction studies at small angles is of value in investigating 


colloidal systems. Rules for systematically obtaining the best conditions for 
this work are given for pinhole and slit aperture systems, and also for a simple 
class of rectangular aperture. Criteria are given for evaluating the relative 
speeds of cameras which may depart from the optimum because of mechanical 
limitations. Finally, the construction is described of a series of cameras for 
studying the fibrous proteins, particularly collagen. Typical diffraction patterns 
are reproduced. Cc—9. 
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Experimental Data: Statistical Treatment. (‘Introduction a la Statistique 
Mathématique.’’) Léon Goossens Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 5, 31-57; No. 8, 
65-68. The comprehensive account of the principles of mathematical statistics 
and their application’ is continued in a second part, starting with: (7) Linear 
distributions. An appendix to paragraph 53 of part No. 1 is also given, dealing 
with the sampling from a heterogeneous population. Text. Inst., 1949, 40. 
C--9. 
‘al Data: Mean and Standard Deviation; Rapid Calculation. (‘‘ Cal- 
cul rapide de la moyenne et de la déviation standard d'une série de mesures.’’) 
G. Quintelier and L. Hermanne. Rayonne, 1949, 5. No. 10, 65-67. The cal- 
culation of the mean and the standard deviation for data from a large number 
of tests by means of a frequency table is described and a worked example relat- 
ing to the control of strength and breaking length of yarns during spinning is 
given. Cut, 
Statistical Data: Standard Deviations; Calculation by a Graphical Method. 
(* Rapid Calculation of Standard Deviations.”’) G. S. Smith Nature, 1949, 
164. 718. A graphical method, even simpler than that described by Woolf! is 
suggested for the rapid calculation of standard deviations. By a slight modi 
fication the mean may be obtained graphically as well. ('/. Text. Imst., 1949. 
40, A4gdo.) c—8. 
Gossypium Species: Cytology. (‘Les théories phylétiques et caryologiques 
relative au genre Gossypium. Qu 


*s résultats de nouvelles observations 


nucléaires dans le genre, particuli rent au sujet de la phylogénie du groupe 
Neogossyfium.’’) W. Wouters. C. r. Semaine Agric. Yangamli, Part I. Publ 
Inst. Nat. Agron. Congo Belge, 1947: Hors Sér. 538-550 (through Plant Breeding 
Abstr., 1949, 19. 344). Phyletic and caryological theories relating to the genus 
Gossypium are developed on the basis of cytological investigations Metaphase 
p ates of the tetraploid G. hirsutum and the diploid G. Nanking were studied 
with respect to variability in form and size of the chrornosomes The cytological 
evidence is in accord with the divergence of opinion to be found among different 
authors as to whether the t id cottons (designated Neogossypium) are 


allopolyploid. The present authors flavour the view that they 


c—9. 


}-Amylase: Action on Amylose. 1) R. W. Kerr. (2) R. H. Hopkins and 
BH. Jelinek. Nature, 1949, 164. 757-759. 955-956 1) The reaction kinetics of 
the hydrolysis of potato amylose to maltose with S-amylase are discussed. The 
hypothesis of Hopkins, Jelinek and Harrison! is criticised and an alternative 
explanation of experimental data is given. It is postulated that, after having 
made contact, the enzyme hydrolyses an amylose molecule completely to maltose 


before beginning to attack another molecule. The time for actual hydrolysis is 
very short compared with the time required for the enzyme and amylose to 
dithuse so as to make contact. There is a preferential hydrolysis of shorter 
chains owing to a more rapid diffusion. (2) Previous evidence pointing to a 


preferential hydrolysis of the shorter chains of amylose by S-amylase is dis 
cussed and an experiment with an amylose fission product of mean chain-length 
to glucose units is reported which shows that there is little or no significant 
difference between the rates at which the individual long chains of normal 
unylose and these short ones are hydrolysed by the &-(soya) enzym« In com- 
menting on Dr. Kerr's note above, the successive stages of a ‘‘ multi-chain’”’ 
hydrolysis as described above are listed, and the picture given is considered to 
nterpret the known data better than Dr. Kerr's. ('f. Text. Inst., 1949, 40. 


440 
Analytical Weights: Calibration. [(1) “‘Sueeestions to the Calibration of 
Weights."’ (2) “' Accuracy and Precision of Richards’ Method.’'] A. A. Benedetti 


ler Mikrochemie, 1949, 34. 241-256, 298-315 (1) The selection of suitable 
weights is considered and Gauss’ method of transposition is recommended for 
weighing.’ The calibration of weights by the method of Richards is then described 
in detail, and a tabular method for the computation of the results is given, with 
examples Suggestions are mace for the safeguarding of the results against 
paltry mistakes, and the necessity for rigorous checking of the results by 
independent repetition of the calibration is emphasised 2) Proof is supplied 
for the appropriateness of the recommendations made above on ‘the practical 
performance of the calibration of a set of weights. The argument is essentially 


ve allopoly plod. 
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based on a repeated application of the elementary laws governing the propaga- 
tion of errors. Various tables of errors and corrections are given. Among the 
conclusions reached it is stated that the highest precision in calibration is 
attained when al), decades contain the multiples 1-2-3-5. (‘See J. Text, Inst., 
1949, 40, A485.) Cc—9. 
Cellulose Acetate, Nitrocellulose and Polythene Fractional Extraction 
Apparatus. (‘‘L’extraction fractionnée systématique des polyméres."')  V. 
Desreux. Rec. Trav. chim., 1949, 68, 789-806. A detailed, illustrated descrip- 
tion is given of a fully automatic apparatus for the systematic fractional extrac- 
tion of polymers. - Results obtained for polythene, nitrocellulose and cellulose 
acetate are described, with typical curves. C9. 


Paper Chromatography: De-ionization of Solutions by Use of Pyridine. F. I. 
Malpress and A. B. Morrison. Nature, 1949, 164, 963. A procedure for the 
preparation of de-ionised chromatographic solutions is based on the solubility of 
sugars and the insolubility of inorganic salts in pyridine rhis procedure pro- 
vides a consistent elimination of salt effects in chromatographic studies, and 1s 
well suited to routine investigations. C—8. 
Manganese: Gravimetric Determination. (‘‘ Sur la thermogravimetrie des 
precipités analytiques. XXVIII."’) Thérése Dupuis, Jean Besson and Clément 


Duval Anal. Chim. Acta, 1949, 3. 599 605 Pyrolysis curves have been 
obtained by means of Chevenard’s thermo-balance for manganese precipitates used 
in gravimetric analysis. Manganous oxide, MnQ, is stable at relatively high 
temperatures. For the automatic determination, only the steps shown at low 
temperatures by the sulphate, the late. the inate, and tl thranilate 
tempera ures DV the u poa » UW oxalate, the oxinate am the anthraniate 
are recommended According to the determination under consideration, the 
4 


basic oxide, Mn,O,, begins to form at various temperatures between 465° and 
C, 
Amino Acids: Amino Nitrogen Determination. (‘' A Method for the Estima- 
tion of Micro Amounts of Amino Nitrogen and its Application to Paper Partition 
Chromatography."’) A. J. Woiwod. Biochem. |., 1949, 45. 412-417. A method 
is described for the determination of micro amounts of amino nitrogen in amino 
acids separated by paper partition chromatography. The amino acid or peptide 
is allowed to react with a suspension of copper phosphate when some soluble 


copper complexes are formed. The excess copper phosphate is filtered off and 
the copper in a measured sample of the filtrate is determined by means of sodiun 
diethyldithiocarbamate The copper value is related to amino or peptide 


n 
nitrogen (or weight of amino acid or peptide) by means of a standard curve or 


a factor. Experimental de 


uils are described. Th 


; method has been applied to 
single- and two-dimensional paper chromatograms of a number of a-amino acids 
and an evaluation made of the losses involved during chromatography. The 


destruction of amino acids on heating the spots on paper chromatograms 
developed with ninhydrin has also been studied quantitatively. It is suggested 
that a decomposition product“makes the reaction self-limiting. (For preliminary 
notes on the method, see J. Text. Inst., 1948, 39.’ A276.) c--9, 


Amino Acid Paper Chromatograms: Fluorescence. (‘Do Amino Acids 
Fluoresce on Papergrams?’’) A. R. Patton, Elsie M. Foreman and Patricia C. 
Wilson. Sctence, 1949, 110, 593-594 Spots from solutions of 21 common 
amino acids on filter paper and on glass plates were dried in the air. After 
heating for a few minutes at 105°C. all the paper spots fluoresced under ultra- 
violet light. None of the spots on glass fluoresced, even after 24 hours continuous 
heating. Results are illustrated. The production of fluorescence may be due to 
1 reaction between the amino acids and the cellulose of the paper. C—9. 


Amphoteric Amino-acids: Detection in Paper Chromatography. A. 
Sluyterman and H. J. Veenendaal. Rec. Trav. chim., 1949, 68, 717-720. A 
method has been developed for the detection, by paper chromatography, of 
amino acids such as those with a tertiary amino group and the aminobenzoic 
icids which do not react with ninhydrin. Paper chromatograms are treated with 
1 solution of tropaeolin OO, dried and held in hydrochloric acid vapour. 
Amphoteric substances appear as yellow spots on a red background. Thymol 


? % 


blue may also be used as indicator Cue. 


Glucosamine and Histidine: Chromatographic Isolation from Protein Hydro- 
lysate. (‘‘ Displacement Chromatography on Synthetic Ion Exchange Resin.’’ 


| 


Science 


Part 4.) S. M. Partridge. Biochem. ]., 1949, 45. 459-463. Two distinct methods 
of using ion-exchange resins (Zea-Karb 215) in displacement chromatography 
are described, tz. displacement with a free base and displacement with a salt 
the substitution of one method for the other leads to a remarkable change in the 
order in which the components leave the column. This differential technique 
has been used to separate glucosamine from histidine. (For previous parts in 
this series, see Text. Inst., 1949, 40, AS4t.) 


High-molecular Substances: Adsorption Analysis. Stig Clicssen {rkiv 
Kem, Mineral. Geol, 1949, 26A, No. 24, 29 pp (through Chem. Abstr.. 1949 
43. 6047") High molecular substances were studied by chromatogr phic 
adsorption analysis on charcoal The selectivity of the method is high, in 
general showing more peaks on a distribution curve than ultracentrifuge studies 
on the same material The rate of adsorption and amount adsorbed are low 
and the amount adsorbed decreases with increasing molecular weight Frontal 
analysis of very dilute solutions with large filters with the adsorbent and a low 
rate of flow is the best procedure for analytical purposes [heoretical considera 
tions indicate that the frontal analysis diagrams extrapolated to zero concen 
tration give an inverted picture of the weight-distribution function Several 
experiments with fractions and synthetic mixtures were made to confirm the 
conclusions. The experiments were done with polymethyl ,methacrylate and 
nitrocellulose at. various concentrations in acetone and in acetone-methanol mix 
tures Ihe method is a good criterion for purity of high-polymer fractions 
Small samples (less than 1 g.) of material are required for analysis. Use of the 
method in preparing pure fractions is discussed. The technique is useful as a 
complement to other fractionation procedures, especially when displacement 
development and elution analysis are used The method ts not an absolute one 
since it is necessary to determine the relation between the specific retention 
volume and the molecular weight by some other method Corrections which 
are necessary to obtain the highest accuracy are discussed Cc—89. 


Nitrogen: Micro-determination in Organic Compounds. automatische, 
mikroanalytische Schnellbestimmung des Stickstofles in organischen Substan 
W. Zimmermann Mikrochemie, 1944,.3%, 42-57 A simplification 
the Pregl Dumas method of mitrogen estimation has been achieved by using 
automatic combustion procedure in sealed tubs «> that the combustion ga 
enter the azotometer only after the conibustion proces \ modified carbon 
dioxide generator is described which is superior to the usual Kipp apparatus 
The new method is of general appheability and requires about 25 minutes 


Peptide Amino Nitrogen: Determination by the Copper Method. I! k 
Kerkkonen feta Chem. Scand., 1o48, 2, 522 (through Chem. Abstr.. 1949, 
43. 6269) Although correct values have been obtained with the copper method 
of Pope and Stevens on no acid mixtures an@ with completely hydrolysed 
protein values for partially hydrolysed proteins have been too high Lhe 
amino N of synthetic peptides and of hydrolysates of zein and zein plasteit 
were determined by the copper method and by the van Slyke volumetric nitrous 
vid method (5 min. shaking). Amino N values obtained by the copper method 


1 


were twice as high as those obtained by the van Slyke procedurs Thus the 
peptides bind twice as much Cu as the amino acids. In calculating the result 


refore, the factor 0-14 should be used instead of 0° 28 


Phosphoric Esters: Separation by Filter Paper Chromatography. ( 
and F. A. Isherwood. Nature, 1949, 164. 1107-1112. The separatio 
phoric « son filter paper chromatograms has be 
ire detected by spraying with an acid molybdate 
hydrolysis of the esters without decompositior 

yn ple 


illustrated an ‘ rie ’ unt is given of a determination of ph 
phori este filte ipr hromatogram is discussed 
rhe stationa ise is gar 1 as w ell e complex and the hypo 
thesis i rware ute olecule, y virtue of its hydrophilic 


S. Hanes 
n of ph 
The esters 
to cause 
molybdate 
itense blue 
compound, Experimental techniques are describecl, including selection of suit 
able solvent systems, and purification of filter paper for use in the chromato 
gram Chromatogram f phosphoric esters dev loped with variou iivents are 
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character, is able to become incorporated competitively with water molecules 
into this mobile but organised complex. The separation of different hydrophilic 
solutes in such a chromatographic system depends upon specific differences in 
their distribution between the two phases. C—9. 


Proteins: Amino Acid Analysis; Source of Error. Roy Markham and J. 

Smith. Nature, 1949, 164. 1052. Purines are decomposed by heating with acid 
at high temperatures, giving rise to glycine, formic acid, carbon dioxide, and 
ammonia. |his may lead to serious errors in the determination by acid hydro 
lysis of amino-acids in proteins and tissues containing appreciable on of 
nucleic acid. Therefore nuckic acid should be removed before hydrolys C—8. 
Sulphur: Micro-volumetric Determination. (‘' Eine 
Schnellbestimmung des Schwefels in organischen und anorganischen Substanzen.’’) 
W. Zimmermann. Mihkrechemie, 1944, 31. 15-36. Sources of error in the micro 
method for the determination of sulphur, developed by Biirger (1941), and base d 
upon the reaction between molten potassium and the organic subst ; 

pointed out, and a modification is described. The fused mixture is dscotenened 
with sulphuric acid in the absence of air, hydrogen sulphide is distilled into cad 


mium acetate solution, and the cadmium sulphide is titrated i trically. An 


analysis can be compl ted within 30 minutes with a limit of error r of +0°2 pet 


-cent. S. 


Starch, Sugar and Casein: Wet Combustion, (‘' \ Rapid Micromethod for 
Estimation of Non-Volatile Organic Matter."’) M. J. Johnson. J. Biol. Chem 
1949, 181, 707-711. A rapid method for the approximate dete nation’ of non 
volatile organic matter (100-s00 yg.) involves colorimetric or t trimetri det 
nination of dichromate remaining after the sample has partial y reduced a sul 
phuric acid-dichromate idising reagent. Reduction equivalents of biological 
materials, including casei n mn starch, are given. Effects of variables on 
the oxidation of casein ar sucrose are illustrated phically Cc—9. 


Acid-modified Celluloses: Degree of Polymolecularity. Cellulose Studies.’ 
Part XII.) P. C. Mehta and Eugene Pacsu. Teatidle Research J., 1949, 19. 
699-703. For the determinati of the degree of polymolecularity in acid 
modified celluloses the nitrates of hydrocelluloses from native cotton, 
cotton, and viscose rayon have been fractionated from dilute acetone 
rhe results indicate that a large proportion of the hy« “eer elluloses are uniform 
in that almost 33 per cent. of the methanolysed native cotton consists of mole 
cules with degree of polymerisation (D.P.) 252, about 7o per cent. of the hydro 
lulose from surgical cotton has LD).P. 260, and some 36 per cent. of the 
material from viscose rayon has D.P. 62. The most important fractions are 
integral multiples of the assumed “' limit hvdrocellulose '’ with D.P, 64. Integral 
and mass-distribution curves have been constructed from the experimental data 
according to the procedure outlined by Schulz! and compared with the theoretical 
mass-distribution curves calculated on the basic assumption of random hydro 
lysis of a long-chain molecule with uniform hydrolysable bonds. In all three 
cases the experimental curves show pronounced peaks, which can be readily 
interpreted by Pacsu's new cellulose structure. ('/. Text. Inst., 1943, 34, ae 


Potato Starch: Hydrolysis by Water under Pressure. S. Masior. Mocen. « te 

1949, 23, 43°62 (through Brit. Abstr., 1949, BITS, 428). The products of 
hydrolysis of starch and its fractions by water and buffer solutions at pH 7 or 
3°8 at 150-170°C,/8atm. (2-10 hours) are studied. The breakdown of amylo- 
pectin in neutral solution involves shortening of the side-chains, followed by 
breaking of the main chains at points between those of attachment of side 
chains; detachment of the latter as a whole does not occur Amylopectin 
degradation products do not give maltose when incubated with £-amylase 

Amylo-amylose is hydrolysed more readily at pH 7 than is erytho-amylose, 
suggesting that branching is more developed in the molecules of the latter, 
and that side-chains are so arranged as to protect the main chain from the 
hydrolytic action of water molecules. Acid hydrolysis of amylo- and erythro 
amylose proceeds more readily than does that of amylopectin, suggesting pre 
ence in the latter of short side-chains, which are more resistant to the hydro 
ivtic action of H-ion than are long ones. 6, 


Starch: Structure. (Part I, ‘‘ Mechanism of Sizing.’’) S. M. Lipatov, B. A 
Kartsovnik and L. B. Babich. Colloid J]. U.S.S.R., 1948, 10, 349-356 (through 


| 
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Brit. Abstr., 1949, BIUII, 429). The hydration of starch, sized starch, and 
soluble starch is studied by means of the Rodevald calorimetric method, and it 
is shown that hydration in each case is the same and leads to the co-ordination 
of one molecule of water with one OH-group. Determination of the dielectric 
constant of the starches during hydration gives curves which can be super- 
imposed on each other. Hydration of the mono- and di-acetate of starch is 
determined by the number of free OH-groups. It is possible to consider the 
calorimetric method as a method of titrating OH-groups. All the starches 
clearly show the same relation between heat of solution in water and tempera- 
ture. The heat absorbed in this process is determined by the fission of the 
bonds between the chains and can serve as a measure of the binding energy of 
the starch chains. It is suggested that heat of sizing is not large and that 
sizing leads to a deformation of the starch structure such that the number of 
OH-groups on the surface of the sized starch increases rapidly. This increase 
in the number of OH groups during sizing is shown experimentally by adsorp 
tion isotherms for solutions of anili ine, Congo-red, and chrysopheni ne; natural 
starch is found to be a poor absorbent and “‘sized starch’’ a good absorbent 
in each case. C—-9. 


Polypeptides: o-{) Transformation. C. H. Bamford, W. E. Hanby and PF. 
Happey. Nature, 1949, 164, 751-752. A copolymer of L-glutamic y-methyl 
ester with bL-§-phenylalanine has been spun in two forms, an a-form already 
described', and a §-form Ihe latter was obtained when solutions of the co- 
polymer in formic acid were extruded into non-solvents. X-ray photographs of 
the two modifications are shown. Immersion of the disorientated 8-fibres led 
to a partial reversion to an orientated a-form. The orientation produced is 
probably due to a decrease in the length of the molecule involved in the 

>a transformation. ('J. Text. Inst., 1949, 40. A479.) Cc—9. 


i-Threonine: Isolation from Proteins. 1). F. Elliott. Biochem J., 1949, 45. 
429 435: t-Threonine and t-serine have been isolated from casein and from 
silk sericin by preparation of oxazolines from the esterified protein hydrolysates 
rhe se were subjected to alkaline hydrolysis and a series of pH changes to give a 
mixture of pL-benzoylserine and 1-benzoylthreonine, which were separated. 
Serine and threonine were separated from one another on a small scale by par- 
tition chromatography on a starch column and on a large scale as their benzoyl 
derivatives, by countercurrent distribution The separation of L-serine from 
silk sericin by an alternative method was found not to be of general application. 
Cc—9. 
Butyl Acrylate: Polymerization Rate. (‘* Determination of the Velocity 
Coefficients for Polymerization Processes."") H.W. Melville and A. F. Bickel 
Trans. Faraday Soc., 1949, 45. 1049-1058. The polymerization of liquid butyl 
acrylate has been investigated with a view to the determination of the rate 
coefficients for polymer at h and terminat ion of growth. The reaction falls 
into the generally accepted type for radical polymerization. The rate of’ 
initiation of polymerizat ion has been prec ned by the molecular weight 
inethod (in the absence of transfer) and by the use of tetraphenylhydrazine as 
an inhibitor The results are in good agreement. The photo-reaction is 
wecelerated and not retarded by the conventional inhibitors such as quinones 
ind amino compounds. Cc 


Organic Peroxide Catalysts for Polyesters. C. Il. Rybolt and T. C. Swigert. 
Modern Plastics, 1949, 26, May, 101-103, 150-157. Information is given on 
organic peroxide catalysts for polyester-type resins. Commercially available 
irganic peroxides used in the bulk polymerisation of polyester resins are _ 
according to chemical classification. Commercial designations and/o 

chemical composition, physical form, peroxide and active oxygen nee 
are given for each catalyst. In another table 17 commercially avail- 
able catalysts are classified according to properties of interest to the manufac 
turer of polyester resins. They are divided into three groups depending on 
their ability to function at low, intermediate or high temperatures. Some 
information is given on the commercial use of these catalysts, e.g. choice of 


5 
catalyst, curing temperatures and catalyst concentration. Cc—9. 


Polyvinyl Chloride Plasticizers. Franz Kainer. Bnt. Plastics, 1949, 21, 
677-684 (translated from Kunststoffe, 1948, 38, 163-167). A review of the 
literature is presented on the use of plasticizers in the manufacture of materials 
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from polyvinyl chlonde. Esters of phosphoric, phtbalic, dicarboxylic, fatty 
and unsaturated fatty acids, oxy-compounds, glycolates, esters of dibasic acids, 
‘* Mesamolls "', ethers and ether-esters, ketones, and a few other plasticizers are 
considered. There are 61 references to the literature, mainly patents. C—9. 


Adsorbed Gas and Vapour Molecules: Cross-sectional Area. (‘' The Cross- 
sectional Area of Molecules Adsorbed on Solid Surfaces."’) H. K. Living 
ston. jj. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4. 447-458. Values have been assigned to 
the cross-sectional area of adsorbed molecules on solid surfaces for 23 
different molecules (mono-, di-, tri-, tetra- and poly-atomic) In cal 
culating the areas, a value of 15-4 A/molecule has been taken as standard for 
nitrogen adsorbed at 196°C. The results are consistent with she areas pre 
dicted for the molecules on the basis of their liquid densities and two-dimen 
sional van der Waals’ constants. The values are based on adsorption isotherms 
that are in agreement with the Brunauer-Emmett-Teller theory of physical 
adsorption. None of the recent theories of physical adsorption has been applied 
to a sufficient number of experimental isotherms to justify its use in cross 
sectional area calculations. 


Long-chain Electrolytes: Adsorption on Graphite and Polystyrene. I. |. 
Corrin, E. L. Lind, Adelle Roginsky and W. D. Harkins. /. Colloid Sci., 1949, 
4. 485-495. The adsorption isotherms of sodium dodecy] sulphate and potassium 
myristate on ash-free graphite of known area have been determined at 30° ¢ 

and 35°C., respectively. The experimental methods are discussed in some 
detail. The adsorption of sodium dodecyl sulphate on polystyrene has been 
measured over a short concentration range; the specific area of this solid is not 
known with any degree of precision. Some results and graphs are presented and 
discussed. C—89. 


Solid Adsorbents: Surface Area; Determination by Adsorption of Nitrogen. 
W. V. Loebenstein and V. R. Deitz. J. Chem. Phys., 1949, 17, 1004-1005. A 
simple method is described for determining surface areas by preferential adsorp 


tion of nitrogen from nitrogen-helium mixtures at liquid oxygen temperatures 
In this method a vacuum pumping system is not required. Cc—9. 


Filiform Macromolecules lonised in Solution: Configuration. (Mile.) S 
Guinand, (Mme.) F. Boyer-Kawenoki, (Mme.) A. Dobry, and J. Tonnelat. C.r 
Acad. Sct., 1949, 229, 143-145 (through Brit. Absir., 1949, Al, 426). Solution 
of filiform proteins, viscous and birefringent in neutral solution, become fluid 
when the pH is altered. This is usually attributed to a degradation. Optical 
measurements of the dissymmetry coefficient of a synthetic macromolecule of 
similar structure (polyacrylic acid) have shown that its configuration is 
markedly dependent on its: degree of ionisation. Any interpretation of the 
variation of viscosity, flow birefringence, and sedimentation velocity as func 
tions of pi must take account of this. C—9. 


High Polymers: Coalescence Behaviour. I!. ’. Meissner and E. W. Merrill 
Modern Plastics, 1949, 26, May, 104, 106, 108, 158, 160, 162, 166 The 
coalescence behaviour of some thermo-plastic high polymers has been investi 
gated. Transition temperatures have been obtained from temperature / density 
plots for a number of polymers, including polyethylene, various polyvinyl 
compounds, ethylcellulose and cellulose acetate All except cellulose acetate 
show ‘second-order transition temperatures’. The coalescence of flat sur 
faces was measured by determining the force required to break apart two plane 
halves of a moulded disc which had been pressed together under various 
pressures and temperatures and for various periods of time. Rupture strength 
was also determined at room temperature for discs moulded from granular 
resins. It has been found that a critical temperature of coalescence exists, 
unique for each material, below which no evidence of coalescence could be 
found. In each case this critical coalescence temperature coincides with the 
second-order transition temperature and can be lowered by addition of solvents 
or plasticizers or by a reduction in the molecular weight of the plastic. Results 
are discussed and some graphs illustrating the effect of moulding temperature on 
disc strength are presented. Brief comment is made on the bonding which 
produces coalescence. 
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Soap Coacervates: Action of Organic Ring Systems with and without Polar 
Groups. (‘Influence of Organic Compounds on Soap and Phosphatide 
Coacery " HL. Booij. Proc. Kon. Ned. Akad. Wet., 1949, §2. 1100-1110 
The effects of decalin, tetralin, naphthalene and various heterocyclic mng com- 
pounds on coacervates of sodium oleate and cetyl sulphate in potassium chlorid« 
lution have been investigat Aromatic ring systems (without polar groups) 
have greater ‘‘condensing’’ action than comparable alicyclic ones. For com 
group the situation is reversed. Heterocyclic rings arrange 
ording to their aromatic character, the activity increasing in the 
O<S<l In some cases the introduction of a polar group results in 
activity than in the parent substance (e.g. naphthol-naphthalene) 
An explanation of the phenomena is advanced Cc—8. 
Soap Micelles in Benzene Solution: Effect of Water on Size and Shape. 
Lorraine Arkin and C. R. Singleterry. /. Colloid Set., 1949. 4. §37-539- In the 
complete absence of water, soaps of good purity swell in benzene to give jelly 
like systems which on heating or standing transform to highly viscous hquids 
ig birefringence of flow Ihe addition of as little as o-o5 per cent. of 
water to such a system converts this viscous fluid to a mobile liquid The 
effect has been observed with solutions of Na, Li and Ca soaps of xylyl- and 
xenylstearic acids. Some quantitative work has been carried out and results 
are shown graphically for a dilute calcium xenylstearate solution. The authors 
give an interpretation of their results and show that they give evidence for the 
existence of two different types of micelle for a given soap in non-aqueous 
ystems, one having an extended structure and the other being approximately 
iso-dimensional 
Chain Molecule Ions in Solution: Electrostatic Energy; Effect of lon Concen- 
tration. (‘ Einfluss mittlerer Tonenkonzentrationen auf dic elektrostatische 
Energie von Fadenmolekilionen in Lésung.’’) O. Kiinzle. Rec. Trav. chim 
1949, 68, 699-716. With polymethacrylic acid as an example, it is shown that 
electric charges cause an expansion of the chain molecules which decreases with 
increasing concentration or on addition of salts, because of an increase of ionk 
strength \ general expression is developed for the electrical free energy of 
statistically coiled, electrically charged chain molecules. In this the end-to-end 
distance h of the polymer molecule is used as characteristic parameter for the 
shape The distribution of ions with opposite charge and the variations of 
potential inside and outside of a coiled molecule are computed in accordance 
with the method of Debye and Hiickel. In special cases, 1.¢. various concen 
trations and different amounts of added salt, the electrical free energy is cal 
culated as a function of h (the distribution of the oppositely charged ions being 
taken into account) From the free energy-+ function so found, h® and the 
specific viscosity are calculated and compared with experiments on poly 


wid C-—$9. 


Oil/ Water Disperse Systems: Structure and Light Scattering. ]. H. Schulman 
und J. A. Friend. J. Colloid Sct., 1949, 4. 497-509. A light-scattering investi 
gation has been carried out on oil/water disperse systems to augment the 
information on their structure as found by X-ray and surface chemical methods 
lhe concept that the transparen¢ non-birefringent oil-continuous oil/ water 
disperse system consists of water droplets of uniform size and packing sur- 
led by a mixed monolayer of soap and long-chain alcohol molecules is in 
ement with light scattering results. By means of Rayleigh’s formula, dimen 
have been obtained for the diameters of the droplets over the range 
1o0-400A, agreeing with those calculated by surface chemical methods. Experi 
mental methods employed are mentioned and results are presented and dis 
ussed. (For part I, J. Text. Inst., 1945, 39, A629.) Cc—8§. 
Membranes: Diffusion Mechanism and Kinetic Laws. (‘The Kinetics of 
Membrane Processes. I.'") K. ]. Laidler and K. E. Shuler. ]. Chem. Phys., 
1949, 17, 851-855 The equations for diffusion in binary systems are extended 
to cover diffusion through a membrane. Three elementary rate processes are 
considered at a solution-membrane interface: (1) adsorption of the diffusing 
species, (2) desorption back into the solution, and (3) diffusion into the mem 
brane, and an expression for the rate constant of the over-all process of surface 
penetration is developed in terms of three specific rate constants. Various special 
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cases are considered and discussed with reference to the experimental data. A 

1eral expression for the rate of diffusian of a species through a membrany 
under steady-state conditions is derived, the rate being expressed as a function 
of activities. The appli ation of this expression to the passage of a solvent 
through a membrane which is impermeable to the solute leads to the thermo 


dynamically exact equation for the osmotic pressure. Expressions are given for 
the rate of flow of solvent and solute through a membrane as a function of the 
ysmotic and hydrostatic pressures across the membrane. Cc—9. 
Permeable Diffusion Pressure/Time Relationships. The 
Kinetics of Membrane Processes. H.'') K. J. Laidler and K. E. Shuler. / 
Chem. Phys., 1949, 17, 856-860 The rate equations for the flow of solvent 


and solute through a permeable membrane (see above) have been extended to 
the case in which the flow is measure d by the rise and fall in a capillary inserted 
into the more concentrated solution. The differential a obtained for this 
case has been integrated to give an explicit relationship between the height of 
rise in the capillary and the time. The equation gives the height / time relation 


ship in the form found by experiment. The osmotic pressure obtained with a 
semi-permeable membrane is a special case of the more general theory of 
diffusion through membranes permeable to both solvent and solute The p 


bility of positive and negative values of the hydrostatic pressure, 1.e., of initial 


rise or fall, respectively, in the cay , is discussed, and the significance of 
these cases is evaluated in terms of the molar volumes and permeation constant 
of solvent and solute Cc—8. 
Collodion Membranes: Diffusion of Non-electrolytes. “The Kinetics of 


Membrane Processes. I1I."") K. E. Shuler, C. A. Dames and K. J. Laidler 
J. Chem. Phys., 1949, 17, 860-865. Measurements have been made of the rates 
of diffusion of various non-clectrolytes, and of water, through a collodion mem 


brane separating a dilute solution from pure water The determinations were 
made by measuring the rate of rise and fall in a capillary tube in the solution, 
and analysing the results by the sty edure described previously (above). The 
work was done with o0-25N soluti of sucrose, lactose, raffinose, and mannitol, 


and was carried out at different t «mp ratures so that energies and entropies of 
activation could be determined Che energy of activation for diffusion through 
the membranes was f lin all cases to be slightly ke mek for free diffusion, 


1 result that is shown to be consistent with a positive heat of adsorption of the 
solute and solvent at the membrane. Analogously the poachers of wctivation 
for membrane diffusion are somewhat less than for free diffusion, since the 
process of adsorption brings about a decrease in entropy. The rate of diffusion 
of water through a membrane is shown to depend upon the nature of the solute 
diffusing. An experiment is described in which there is an initial net flow from 
the solution into the solvent =F 


Polyethylene: Solubility in Xylene. M.S. Muthana and H. Mark. Rey 
Trav. chim., 1949, 68, 736 758. The Flory-Hug equation for the reduced 
osmotic pressure of dilute polymer solutions contains a semi-empirical constant 
w, Characteristic for the interaction of the molecules of the solvent with the 
segments of the macromolecules, which offers a convenient measure for the 
solubility of the polymer. Osmotic pressure measurements have been carried 
out with six polyethylene samples in xylene, previous study having established 
ditlerent degrees of branching in each sample. In general, the «-values tend to 
decrease as branching decreases. This seems to confirm that segment-segment 
contacts develop more readily in a branched chain than in an unbranched one 
C—8. 
Porous Membranes: Diffusion through — N.S. Sheinker. Colloid /. US.S_R 
1948, 10, 382-393 (through Brit, Abstr., 1949, Al, 413). A general equation of 
diffusion is derived which takes into account (a) diffusion from the pores into 
the liquid, and (b) from one liquid into another through the pores. The equation 
derived facilitates the measurement of diffusion by the method of porous mem 
branes. Advantages are pointed out and the construction of an apparatus is 
described by means of which the equation is tested; the values obtained for the 
constant and diffusion coefficient vary within the limits +1 per cent. If the 
first stage of diffusion is neglected, the results obtained differ by 8-9 per cent 
and alter according to the duration of the experiment by +6 per cent. for a 


fi 
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membrane 2 mm. thick. Measurements of the diffusion of palmitic acid in 
aqueous alcoholic mixtures of different density confirm the existence of a 
spontaneous mixing of the solutions during diffusion, except for the case where 
the density of the mixture is o:842 and the density of palmitic acid is about 
Oo” C—9. 


Swollen Micelles: Solubilisation. HH. B. Klevens. /. Chem. Phys., 1949, 17 
1004. Experimental data show that potassium tetradecanoate solution saturated 
with m heptanol would solubilise more n-heptane than the same concentration 
of potassium tetradecanoate alone. This result is explained as being due to the 
presence of at least two loci of solubilisation in the soap micelle. C—9. 


Flexible Macromolecules: Visco-elastic Behaviour; Statistical Mechanical 
Treatment. |. G. Kirkwood. Rec. Trav. chim., 1949, 68, 649-660. A general 
theory of irreversible processes in solutions of flexible macromolecules is out 
lined and applied to a study of the visco-elastic properties of such solutions 
The theory is based on an analysis of Brownian motion in the space of the 
interial co-ordinates of a macromolecule. A statistical mechanical treatment is 


employed. C—9. 


Linear Polymer Solutions: Laminar Flow; Detection of a Wall Effect. I. A. 
Toms. J. Colloid Sci., 1949, 4, 511-521. Investigations have been carried out 
on the laminar flow of solutions of polymethyl methacrylate in monochloro 
benzene through straight metal tubes. The apparatus is described. Pressure 
gradient/rate of flow data have been obtained for various concentrations of 
polymer and various dimensions of fiow tube. Results show that whilst there 
is no evidence of a ‘‘wall effect’ in the pure solvent and the more dilute poly- 
mer solutions (concentration <2°5 gm./litre), a definite indication is given of 
anomalous behaviour near the tube wall where the concentration is 5-0 
gim./litre. In addition a critical Reynolds number has been found for the 
breakdown of laminar flow in linear polymer solutions. c—9. 


Methyleellulose: Viscosity of Solutions in Ordinary and Heavy Water. A. 
H. W. Aten. Rec. Trav. chim., 1949, 68, 807-809. The viscosities of 1 per 
cent. solutions of methylcellulose in ordinary and g6 per cent. heavy water 
have been determined. The viscosity of the heavy water itself was 1°23 times 
that of ordinary water, but the ratio of the viscosities of the methylcellulose 
olutions was only Cc—9. 


Petroleum Jelly: Rheological Behaviour. A. de Wacle. Oil, 19490, 1. No. 4, 
8-9. The melting point of petroleum jelly and its thixotropic behaviour are 
briefly discussed. Photomicrographs are presented showing the crystal structure 
of the jelly after various degrees of mechanical treatment. A very singular 
thixotropic behaviour is observed: Gentle application of shear (by raising and 
lowering a plunger immersed in the jelly) greatly reduces the consistency, and 
violent shearing completely restores it. However, there is no difference in the 
microscopic appearance of the two states, indicating no change in crystal 
structure. Cc—9. 


Dextrin Solutions: Molecular Scattering of Light. (‘‘ la diffusion moléculaire 
de la lumiére par les solutions de glycogéne et de dextrine.'’) P. Putzeys and 
L. Verhoeven. Rec. Trav. chim., 1949, 68, 817-826. The authors have studied 
the dependence of the molecular weights of glycogens and dextrins, as measured 
by light scattering, on concentration and electrolytes. Dextrins prepared by 
the action of 8-amylase on amylopectins behave like commercial (t.e. degraded) 
samples of glycogen in that their apparent molecular weight is strongly affected 
by the presence of electrolytes and depends on dextrin concentration. It seems 
permissible to draw conclusions from the molecular weights of the dextrins 
egarding the molecular weigiut of the corresponding amylopectins. C—9. 


Hydrogen Peroxide: Vapour Phase Photo-decomposition. 1). II. Volman. 
/. Chem, Phys., 1949, 17. 947-950. The author has studied the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide vapour initiated by light of wave-length 2537A. The 
quantum yield of the reaction is 1°7--o0°4, independent of pressure of the 


peroxide and intensity of the absorbed light. The reaction products are water 
and oxygen only. The rate of the reaction is independent of temperature and 


| 


is not affected by the addition of oxygen, nitrogen or water to the reaction 
mixture. The reaction scheme proposed is H,O,+hy—»20H, OH + H,O,—> 
H,O+HO, and HO,+ HO,—»+H,0,+0O,, which leads to a maximum quantum 
yield of 2. Cc—9. 


Irradiated Cellulose: Alkali-sensitive Linkages. J. S. A. Padmanabhan, 
L. R. Sud, P. F. E. Mann, S. K. Ranganathan and T. S. Subramanian. Cur 
rent Sci. (India), 1949, 18. 47-48 (through Chem. Abstr., 1949, 43. 6407'). A 
piece of cotton fabric was boiled for 8 hours with 1 per cent. caustic soda and 
then irradiated for 24 hours. The irradiated fabric was divided into 3 parts and 
stored with subsequent determination (at intervals of a few days) of the degree 
of polymerisation. One sample was tested as stored; one was boiled with 1 per 
cent NaOH before storing; and one was boiled with NaOH prior to the deter 
mination of the degree of polymerisation. The post-irradiation effect on the 
irradiated cellulose taking place in atmospheric oxygen, as it affects the degree 
of polymerisation, is equivalent to boiling the irradiated cellulose with alkali. 
C—89. 
Peptides: Photolysis; Quantum Yield. (‘Quantum Yields for Photolysis ol 
the Peptide Bond at 2537 A.’’) Ines Mandl and A. D. McLaren. Nature, 1949, 
164, 749-750. The quantum efficiencies of isomeric peptides with the chromo 
phores on opposite sides of the —CONH — bond have been investigated by com 
paring the action of ultra-violet light (2537 A) on phenyl-propionyl!-alanine and 
propionyl-phenyl-alanine solutions under nitrogen, under oxygen, and in air 
Under nitrogen the energy absorbed by the chromophore is transmitted to the 
weakest bond, the C-N link of the peptide group, at equal efficiency through 
the 3C or 2C and iN atom. C—9. 


Colour Adaption and Colour Contrast. W. 1). Wright. Rayon & Syntheti 
Textiles, 1949, 30, No. 6, 92-94; No. 8, 84-86; No. g, 129-132; No. 10, 85-87 
No. 11, 85-86. A general account of colour adaptation and colour contrast is 
given and the physiological basis of adaptation phenomena is discussed. Methods 
of investigating colour adaption are described Six general laws of colour 
adaptation are formulated and their application to phenomena of brightness 
constancy and colour constancy, and to the colour rendering properties of 
different illuminants is discussed. Local illumination effects are considered and 
also the effect which contrast with neighbouring colours will have on the 
apparent colour of an object. Cc—9. 


Variable Colour-amplitude Phase-contrast Microscopy. RK. Barer. Nature, 
1949, 164, 1087-1088. An experimental microscope has been constructed which 
allows the operator to obtain positive or negative phase-contrast at will, and 
to control the intensity of either the direct or diffracted light. The system offers 
the possibility of introducing a difference of colour between the direct and 
diffracted light. ‘This can be done by using a dichroic filter in place of either 
the polariser or the analyser. The filters have been male by staining stretched 
cellulosic films with various dyes. C--9. 


Light Scattering Measuring Equipment. M. Bier and F. F. Nord. Rev. Sci 
Instruments, 1949, 20, 752. Two instruments for use in the measurement of 
light scattering in aqueous colloidal solutions are briefly described with 
diagrams. They are a simple Tyndallometer and a differential refractometer 
C—9. 
High Polymers: Molecular Weight Determinations by Light-scattering 
Methods. (‘' Light-scattering Apparatus and Techniques for Measuring Mole- 
cular Weights of High Polymers.’') H. J. Hadow, H. Sheffer and J. C. Hyde 
Canadian J. Res., 1949, 27B, 791-806. The accuracy of the molecular weights 
obtained by the light-scattering method is limited by the accuracy of the tur 
bidity standard and ‘the experimental errors involved in the measurements 
Improved apparatus is described for the measurement of small amounts of 
scattered light, dissymmetry of radiation, depolarisation, and very small refrac 
tive index differences. Methods of calibration are critically examined. Benzene 
was adopted as a turbidity standard. Measurements were made on fractionated 
polystyrene of known molecular weight and on bovine serum albumin solutions 
The degree and sources of error are discussed It appears that until more 
accurate measurements of the turbidity of benzene or other standards are made, 
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a possible error of about +-10 per cent. must be admitted for molecular weights 
obtained by light-scattering methods of the comparative type. There are 29 
references to the literature. Cc—s. 


Variable Temperature Dielectric Cell: Application to Plastics. Ee. I}. Baker. 
Rev. Sex. Instruments, 1949, 20, 716-723. A cell has been developed with which 
power factor and dielectric constants of solids and liquids can be accurately and 
conveniently measured from —25°C. to +150°C. and o to 200 Mc. It uses 
7 c.c. of liquid or a solid disc up to 1°5 in. in diameter and up to 150 mils 
thick. A rapid means of controlling temperature with a circulating oil stream is 
provided for automatic recording with varying temperature at constant fre- 
quency. Thermal expansion of solids may be simultaneously recorded. Fringing 
errors for solids may be eliminated by using a sample of smaller diameter than 
the electrodes. The apparatus js illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 
C—9. 
Carnauba Wax: Surface Electric Charges and Transient Currents. (‘On 
Permanent Charges in Solid Dielectrics. I1.’') B. Gross. J. Chem. Phys., 1949. 
17, 866-872. Permanent surface charges are produced in discos of carnauba wax 
by exposure to an external electric field. The nature of these charges is studied 
by a new method based on the simultaneous measurement of the external cur- 
rent and of the induced charges on the electrodes of the capacitor containing 
the dielectric. The observed effects are explained by dielectric absorption and 
by transfer of charge from the electrode to the surface of the dielectric; this 
phenomenon is due to surface breakdown and continuous conduction currents. 
‘Lhe results provide an adequate expianation for the electret. Cc—9. 


Organic Compounds: Magnetic Susceptibility. S. Brocrsina. /. Chem. Phys.., 
949, 17, 573-882. The magnetic susceptibility of various organic compounds at 
room temperature has been measured by means of a torsion balance and an 
inductance apparatus. Experimental data are given; ‘tthe degree of precision is 
ot per cent. of the diamagnetic effect. The additivity rule is found to be 
upplicable within 0:5 per cent. on the average. A linear relation with the con- 
centration holds for hydrocarbon mixtures within the precision of measurement. 
Sor liquids containing electric dipoles deviations up to o°6 per cent. are 
observed. The results are applied to the analysis of unknown mixtures. C—9. 


Polymeric Materials: Dynamic Properties. I}. A. Dunell and A. V. Tobolsky. 
J. Chem. Phys., 1949, 17. 1001-1002. A simple relationship for dynamic vis 
cosity at varying frequency has been developed and data for rubber stocks and 
various textile fibres are presented, comparing observed with calculated values 
An order of magnitude agreement is shown to exist. Cc-—9. 


Steam: Thermal Data to 550°C. (‘ The Consistency of the Thermodynamic 
Data for Water Substance Vapour Phase to 550°C. Part VII.’') F. G. Keyes. 
|. Chem. Phys., 1949, 17. 923-034. A comprehensive investigation of the 
thermodynamic consistency of steam data above 150°C. is based on Beattie’s 
thermodynamic scale information (1930-1941) on the consistency of measured 
vapour pressures, specific volumes, enthalpies at saturation and superheat and 
specific heats. As an aid in correlation and unification a new form of equation 
1 state is employed which has some talidity through the critical region. Results 
indicate a satisfactory state of thermodynamic consistency over the liquid- 
vapour range with respect to vapour pressures and saturation volumes deduced 
from the measured vapourisation quantities using the. Beattie corrections to 
the international temperature scale. The accuracy is also verified of the new 
functional relation for the vapour phase, p=F(v,T) the parameters of which 
were determined from the measured superheat p-v-T data. The superheat 
enthalpy data to ss0°C. at zero pressure are not consistent with present 
theoretical knowledge of C,°. The computed enthalpies of the vapour to 550°C. 
and pressures of 300 kg./cm.” are satisfactory, provided’ an empirical correction 


term is subtracted from the theoretical values of C,°. The accuracy of the 
Keenan-Keyes steam table values of specific volume, pressure, and enthalpy is 
confirmed C—9. 


Cellulose Derivatives: Physical Properties and Chemical, Structure. Emi! 
Ott. Chemisiry and Industry, 1949, 915-922. The fundamental properties of 
organic high polymers suitable for plastics are explained. The nature of the 
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intermolecular forces and rigidity of the chain molecule of cellulose are sum 
marised. Modification of the cellulose molecule by substitution, and the 
influence of the nature, size, and distribution of the substituent on moisture 
sensitivity, softening point, tensile strength, and solubility, are discussed. An 
account is given of swelling and association—compound formation as pre 
liminaries to solution and the action of non-solvent plasticizers is considered. 
C-—9. 
Crystals: Molecular Structure Determinations; Use of Punched Cards. 
(‘‘ The Use of Punched Cards in Molecular Structure Determinations. III. Struc- 
ture Factor Calculations of X-Ray Crystallography."’) Jerry Donohue and 
Verner Schomaker. Acta Cryst., 1949, 2. 344-347. A method is described 
whereby the rapid calculation of the structure factors of X-ray crystallography 
is accomplished on punched cards and “ International Business "’ machines 
The method is sufficiently flexible to allow its application to any space group. 
The principles may also be applied to other calculations, such as the application 
of the method of least squares to crystal-structure determinations. (For parts 
I and HI, see J. Text. /nst., 1947, 38. A95-) Cc—9. 


Crystal Structure Factors: Calculations by a Punched Card Method. M. 1). 
Grems and J. S. Kasper. Acta Cryst., 1949, 2, 347-351. Punched cards and 
** International Business "’ machines are used in an improved method of crystal 
structure factor calculation which is rapid, accurate and general for all struc- 
tures. The principles and application of the scheme are discussed. C--9. 


Soap Micelles: X-Ray Patterns. (‘A Test of the Interpretation of X-Ray 
Patterns of Micelles."’) J. T. Davies and W. Phillipoff. Nature, 1949, 164, 
1087. Experiments are reported with a lead stearate double-leaflet which show 
that it is possible for a double-leaflet to give an ‘‘M-band'’.' A film of lead 
stearate was deposited on a chromium-plated brass slide from mono-layers of 
‘“‘ stearic acid ’’ spread on a saturated solution of lead chloride at pH 5-5. The 
films were examined with X-rays and the M-band was observed. As the double 
layers were multiplied, the multilayers gave more intense patterns quite com- 
parable with those of micelles. The positions of all the lines of the diffraction 
pattern are independent of the number of layers and are identical with the 
powder pattern of solid lead stearate. These results show that the proposed 
correction factor of 1°23 to Bragg spacings in solutions of detergents should 
not be applied. (‘See Mattoon, Stearns and Harkins, J. Text. Inst., 1948, 39. 
A607.) Cc—9. 
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British Cotton, Silk and Rayon Weaving Industry: Activity. (‘‘ Weaving Sec- 
tion Machinery Survey.’’) The Cotton Board. Textile Weekly, 1950, 45. 232. The 
following tables are copied from the Cotton Board's ‘‘ Survey of the Machinery 
in the Weaving Section of the Cotton Industry,’’ as at 1st September, 1948: (1) 
Analysis of firms by types of fabrics woven (giving the numbers of firms and 
looms engaged on various groups of cotton, silk and rayon fabrics); (2) Silk 
and rayon weavers (giving numbers of preparation and sizing machines and 
looms); (3) Analysis of firms by activities (whether weaving only or combined 
with spinning, efc.); (4) Analysis of looms erected and stored in running and 
closed mills; and (5) Analysis of looms by type and date of construction. C—-10. 


British Textile Industry: Employment Figures. Colton, 1949, 55, No. 2081, 
6. The total numbers of workers employed in the textile industries as given in 
the November “ Ministry of Labour Gazette’’, are tabulated for August and 
September, 1949, and compared with the mid-1948 figures. Slight increases are 
shown in 1949 in all the 15 sections into which the figures are analysed. C—10. 


Finnish Textile Industry: Expansion. “‘Times’’ Review of Industry, 1949 3 


November, 80. The present state of the Finnish textile industry is briefly 
reviewed and figures indicating its expansion are quoted. An ever-increasing 
home demand has been met and exports have also increased Cc--10, 


Japanese Cotton Trade: Expansion. (‘‘ Japan’s Cotton Trade Limited by 
World Dollar Shortage.’’) ‘“‘Times’’ Review of Industry, 1949, 3. November, 
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76. The current problem of the Japanese cotton industry is the lack of export 
narkets, the main hindrance to export trade being the world shortage of dollars. 
Some figures are given to show the progress being made in the post-war restora- 


tion of the Japanese cotton industry and illustrating Japanese cotton cloths 
exports. C—10. 


Textiles: Present Trends in Design and Export Market Possibilities. E. W. 
Goodale. Board of Trade J., 1949, 1§7. 865-867. The present trends in textile 
design and export market possibilities are discussed. The overseas buyer 
gen prally requires materials and designs that are traditionally characteristic of 
Great Britain and not those which he can buy in his own country. The writer 
advocates a combination of this traditional design with modern ideas of fashion. 
Well-designed and well-made textiles of quality will attract the dollar markets. 

>—10. 
Textile Production Costs: Calculation.  (‘' Cost Accountancy with Special 
Reference to Textiles."’) F. Leadbetter. J. Textile Institute, 1949, 40, P985-991. 
The application of cost accountancy to the textile industry is described. The 
echnique of standard costing is discussed and its application to textile concerns 
is demonstrated by considering formule for spinning and weaving departments. 
A specimen cloth cost sheet is Shou: n. The principles of cost account ing are dis- 
cussed and illustrated in a chart of accounts, which also shows the integration 
of cost accounts with financial accounts. 
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American Rayon Producers. Rayon Organon, 1949, 20, 136-139. Lists are 
given of the names and addresses of U.S. producers of artificial fibres, including 
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vi e, cellulose acetate, cuprammonium, glass, polyacrylic, polyamide, poly 
ethylene, polyvinyl acetate, polyvinyl-acrylic, poiyvinylidene chloride and 
protein fibres. C—10. 


British Cotton Goods Exports: Expansion. (‘Cotton Exports in Two 
Worlds."") Economist, 1949, 1§7. 1140-42. The Britis! h cotton export business 
is reviewed, the sterling area and dollar area markets being compared The 
sterling area constitutes a sellers’ market for the cotton industry, but in Canada 
a buyers’ market exists. To gain aoa fickle Canadian market production must 
be increased and delivery time reduced; exports must fit the requirements of the 
buyer. The effect of devaluation is observ Cc—10. 


British Cotton Industry: Development. Weekly Hansard, 1949, No. 140, 
40-864. A full report is given of the Adjournment Debate in the House of 
Commons on November gth, to49, on matters concerning the cotton industry. 
The subjects for debate arose from the proceedings of the Cotton Board con 
ference at Harrogate and the failure of the Cotton Spinning Re-equipment Act. 
Allegations that the manufacturers of textile machinery were not co-operating in 
the drive tor greater production were discussed C--10. 


British Cotton Industry Wage Rates and Earnings. A. 1... Bowley. London & 
Cambridge Econ. Service, 1949, 27, Bull. IV, 129-130. In a general account on 
wage rates and earnings, index numbers for the weekly wage rates (compared 
with the August, 1939, figures) in the cotton industry are quoted for July, 1947, 
July and October, 1948, and April, July, October, 1949 C—10. 


British Textile Industry: Index of Production. A. A. Adams. London & 
Cambndge Econ. Service, 1949, 27. Bull. IV., 130-132. In an account on the 
ndex of industrial production, index figures for the textile industry are given 
for 1946 (quarterly), 1947 (quarterly), 1948 (monthly), and 1949 (monthly to 
September). The average figures for the years, 1935, 1946, 1947 and 1948 are 
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British Textile and Textile Machinery Imports and Exports, 1949. Jextile 
Weekly, 1950, 45, 272 The following statistics are tabulated for 1949 and 


1948 1) Raw materia orts (cotton, wool, silk, rayon waste, flax, hemp, 
jute and coir), by w id value, 1948. (2) Textile exports (cotton yarns 
ind piece-goods; rayor s and piece-goods; wool tops, yarns and fabrics; 


silk and silk fabrics; linen and hemp fabrics; jute fabrics) by quantities and 
values. (3) Distribution of cotton piece-goods exports, by countries. (4) Tex- 
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tile machinery imports and exports, by weight and value, classified by country 
and by type (spinning, winding, etc., looms, finishing, hosiery and knitting, and 
bobbins | 
Chinese Cotton Spinning Industry: Development. T. Kk. Hsiang. Tertile 
Manufacturer, 1949, 75» 455-459 Cotton spinning is the largest industry in 
China, employing almost 40 per cent. of the total number of industrial workers 
A series of figures is given for the numbers of spindles-in-place in each of the 
years 1904-1936 inclusive. The effect of the war with Japan which began in 
1937 is discussed and figures are given for the number of spindles in use after 
1937. The present position of the industry is reviewed and figures for the 
number of spindles-in-place in various districts in October and November, 1948, 
ire given. The effects of the Communist occupation and prospects of the 
industry are mentioned. In addition raw material supplies are discussed and 
d production and import figures for raw cotton are given for the years 
1919-1948 inclusive. A further table gives the annual cotton yarn production 
for the years 1927 to 1948 Cc—10. 
Cotton, Sisal and Jute: World Production and Consumption Survey. 
‘World Commodity Survey.’’) C. F. Carter. London & Cambridge Eci 
Service, 1949, 27, Bull. 1V., 137-140. In a world commodity survey figures are 
presente: 1 for the world production, seg m and stocks (August, 1949) and 
U.K. consumption and prices (October, 1949) of cotton, jute and sisal! The 
vorid produ tion and world and U K. consumption figures are given for the 
1948 and i94g seasons, and are (where available} expressed as percentages of 
pre-war values. Brief comment is made on the 1948/49 season world cotton 
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German Rayon Yarn and Staple Fibre Production. Sik ¢} Mayon, 1949, 24. 
1508. Figures are given for the estimated production of filament and staple 
rayon in various German localities and in the three zones of occupation in 
May, 1949, and are compared with corresponding figures for 1943/44 C—i6. 
indian Cotton and Rayon Cleths: Structure and Prices. (‘‘ New Threat to 
Lancashire.’’) R. E. Spray Textile Mercury & Argus, 1950, 122, 128-130 
Ilustrations and structural particulars are given of some typical Indian cloths 
now being sold in East Africa at prices even below those of Japan. Quantities 
und prices are quoted c-10. 
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Raw Cotton: World Supply and Consumption. (‘* The Cotton Situation 
To-day.’’) Rayon Organon, 1949, 20, 149-159. Facts and figures are given for 
the world production, consumption, export and carry-over of commercial raw 
cotton. Special emphasis is laid on the American prospects. Figures compare 
the 1948-49 season with previous years and predict increased world production 
ind stocks (particularly those of the U.S.A.) in the 1949 50 season. The finan 
situation of the American raw cotton trade is discussed, including export pri 
ind the Government's price support programme. ( 


Weaving Sheds: Efficiency. (‘‘ Costing Efficiency as Applied to Weaving.’’) 
G. L. Morton. Textile Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 476, 491. The writer outlines a 
system of costing as applied to weaving, but the principles are more or less the 
same for any cost system The treatment is split into sections dealing with 
warp, weft, weaving, and burling and mending. The use of graphs is strongly 

commended as a means of following the efficiency of the whole mill or a single 
process accurately and simply C10. 
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Card Tenter: Time Study. (‘‘Simple Timestudy Methods Give True Job 
Values."’) Textile World, 1949, 99. No. 11, 126, 206, 208. A proposed time 
study chart for a card-tenter’s job is reproduced, in which the different tasks 
of the entire job are listed in column 1, task timings (cbstain a by actual timing) 
in column 2, and the frequency of repetiti on for one card in column 3 The 
product obtained by multiplying columns 2 and 3 gives the total time spent on 
each task for one card. The sum of these iridividual products gives the total 
time for all the tasks for one card. Percentages of total working time and rest 
time are shown Cc—il. 
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Chenille Setters: Training. George Barker. Psychology at Work, 1949, 2. 
No. 5, 6-9. An account is given of a scheme which has been prepared by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology for the training of w 

Chenille Axminster method of making carpets, after training of 

ing them to experienced weavers had failed The scheme begins with zood 
selection of the trainee. Oral teaching is given in a lecture room equipped with 
visual aids and a model loom and a Training Manual is used ’ractical work 
is done on a special set of looms in the actual weaving shed. An incentive 
method of payment is adopted C—Hi. 


Cotton Mill: Management. (‘‘ Aids to Management.’’) Allan Draper. Tex- 
tile Weekly, 1950, 45, 284-286. A report of a lecture and discussion on methods 
of quality control, planning a pilot plant, and staff training as practised by 
Messrs. Richard Haworth & Co. Ltd., Salford cl. 


Ammonia: Effects of Inhaling. 1.. Silverman, J. L. Whittenberger and J. 


Muller. /. Industr. Hyg. & Toxweol., 1949, 31. 74°78 (through Bull. Hyg., 
1949, 24. 777). A clinical report is given of the effects on seven adults of 
exposure to an atmosphere containing 500 parts per million of ammonia. The 
‘ sion is reached that exposure to such a concentration is physiologically 
undesirable whereas the present accepted limit of 100 p.p.m. is probably safe 
Carbon Disulphide Vapour: Toxicity. J. Je:singer and BR. Sontek. / 
Industr, Hyg. & Toxicol., 1949, 31. 67-73 (through Bull. Hyg., 1949, 24. 776). 
Experiments are described in which carbon disulphide was inhaled by two 
groups of men and the’amounts inhaled and exhaled and passed to the blood 
and urine were measured. One group of men had never been in contac 
urbon disulphide and the others were workers from a viscose 
outstanding feature of the observations is the large amount of carbon disulphide 
absorbed by the tissues and the rapidity with which it is detoxicated. The 
viscose workers had been partially saturated and could not absorb as much as 
the others; their urine was not free from carbon disulphide even after 24 hours’ 
rest. The fate of carbon disulphide retained by the body is not known C—Hl1. 


Dust and Mist: Inhalation Risk and Particle Size. C N. Davies. Brit. /. 
industy. Med., 1949, 6, 245-253 Respiratory absorption and elimination are 
viewed and the site of action is discussed It is shown that particle size 1 
decisive in governing the region of initial depo ition in the respiratory tract, 
and experiments on inhalation and retention of dusts and on the etlect of par 
ticle size are cited. Previous studies on the penetration of air-borne clouds 
through the nose showed that 8o per cent. penetration occurs for particles of 
radius 0-9 #, 50 per cent. at 24, and 20 per cent. at 64. There are 21 references 
to the literature C—-l1. 
Dye Intermediates: Toxicity. (‘‘ Riickblick auf die gewerblichen Blasen und 
hadigungen in der Basler Farbstoffindustrie.'’) A. Miller Schweiz 
Woch., 1949, 79, 445-450 (through Bull. Hyg., 1949, 24. 777-778). A 


g 
t 
‘ 


tailed review is given of medical experience in Basle of bladder and kidney 
njuries suffered by workers in the dye manufacturing industry [he report 
iven under zwtiology, symptoms, diagnosis and treatment. Nearly all the cases 
ere traced to the amine intermediates—aniline ( " ,a-naphthylamine (2), 
naphthylamine (38), toluidines (11), and ine { , but in 1946 bladder 
ers were observed after 3 years’ exposure te » vapour of hot anthracene. 
Methacrylonitrile and Acrylonitrile: Comparative Toxicity. \V. A. McOmi 
J. Ind. Hyg Toxtcol., 1949, 3%, 113-116 (through Bull. Hygiene, 1949, 24, 
776 The relative toxicity of methacrylonitrile and acrylonitrile has been 
tudied by s on animals. They proved to be equally toxic on inhalation 
When applied to the skin, both substances were mildly irritating, but 
methacrylonitrile had the greater power of penetrating the skin. When tested on 
e eyes of rabbits, acrylonitrile seemed to be somewhat more irritant. When 
tered to mice by intragastric and intraperitoneal injection, both nitriles 
were extremely toxic, methacrylonitrile being somewhat the more toxic of the 


two 


“Textile Dermatitis’ in Men. G. A.G. Peterkin. Arch. Dermat.&Syph., 1948.58. 
249262 (through Bull. Hygiene, 1949, 24. 779 Out of 12,680 new patients 


in 


12-—Conferences and Exhibitions aly? 
examined in two years in the department of dermatology, Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, 64 cases are ascribed to “‘ textile dermatitis '', 6 to blue garments, 
1 to red wool, 5 to undyed wool, and 52 to khaki materialk. Symptoms are 
described, tests are discussed and treatments are considered Cc—lil. 
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Indian Cotton: Breeding and Cultivation Problems; Conference Report. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1947, 349 pp. (through Plant Breeding Abstr., 
1949, 19. 332-341). Summaries are presented of 41 papers read at the third 
conference on cotton growing problems in India held by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee in February, 1946. C—12. 


Textile Machinery Exhibition, Manchester, October, 1949. Special illustrated 
accounts are given of the machinery and accessories shown at the Exhibition in 
Manchester in October, 1949, in the following journals: Textile Recorder, 1949, 
67, October, 115-118, 137-152, 171-186, 197-216; Textile Manufacturer (Exhibi 


tion Supplement), 1949, October, sg 111; Silk « Rayon, 1949, 23. 1253-1294; 
Bnt. Rayon & Sik ]., 1949, 26, October, 83-146; Textile Mercury & Argus, 
1949, 121, 623-740; Textile Weekly, 1949, 44. 933-1004 C—-12. 


American Throwing Machines at the ‘Textile Recorder’’ Exhibition. 
Universal Winding Co. (Atwood Division) Textile Recorder, 1949, 67. 
November, 128-129. American throwing machinery of the Universal Winding 
Co., exhibited at the ‘‘ Textile Recorder’’ Textile Machinery Exhibition is 
briefly described and illustrated The WUniversal-Atwood Model 200 bobbin 
winding machine, the Universal-Atwood Model 110 uptwisting machine and the 
Universal-Atwood Model 10 ring-doubler twisting machine are featured. C—12. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Mather and Platt Ltd. Teatile 
Manufacturer, 1949, 75. 538. Some of the machinery for bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing exhibited at the textile machinery exhibition in Manchester, October, 
1949, is briefly described. Mentioned are a clip stentering machine of the jig 
type, a 3-bowl padding mangle, a mechani al piling apparatus for handling 
cloth in rope form during bleaching, a stainless steel drying cylinder and a 
‘ Tensitrol’’ rope washing machine (American) C—12. 


Cotton and Rayon Finishing Machinery: Developments. (‘' Developments 
in the Design of Machinery for Dyeing and Finishing Cotton and Rayons."’) 
H. A. Turner. Textile Manufacturer (Exhibition Supplement), 1949, October, 
51-53. A review is presented of recent developments in dyeing and finishing 
machines, with particular reference to the influence of modern manufactured 
cellulosic fibres on these developments C—12. 


Spinning Machinery at the ‘ Textile Recorder’? Exhibition. Textile 
Recorder, 1949, 67, November, 83-86. A brief illustrated account of spinning 
machinery exhibited at the “' Textile Recorder’’ Textile Machinery Exhibition 
in Manchester, is presented Among the machines mentioned are Platt’s 
revolving flat card (incorporating the ‘‘ Nuclotex’’ system), the Nastrofil direct 
sliver to yarn spinning frame, Platt Bros. (Sales) Ltd., Mi ring spinning frame 
and the Dobson and Barlow Model 5A centrifugal viscose spinning frame 
Various accessories such as motors. roller cots, driving chains, bearings and 
lubricating equipment are also mentioned C—12. 


Textile Machinery: Development Trends. (°° Developments in Cotton Spin- 
ning and Weaving Machinery and Processes.) J. C. Withers. Textile Manu- 


| facturer (Exhibition Supplement), 1949, October, 42-44. A brief survey is 
a Riven of recent trends in the development of new textile machinery, with par- 
ticular reference to research at the Shirley Institute C—12. 


Weaving Machinery and Accessories at the ‘‘ Textile Recorder ’’ Exhibition. 
D.C. Snowden. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, November, 96-101. An illustrated 
account is given of weaving machinery and accessories exhibited at the ‘Textile 
Recorder’? Exhibition. Among the machines mentioned are the Galilee types 
Mit 4x1 box automatic loom, the Fielding Chenille weft loom, the Fayolle 
Ancet circular loom, the Benninger non-stop shuttle-change loom and several 


Swiss machines C—12. 


| 
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Winding and Warping Machines at the Textile Recorder ’’ Exhibition. 1). 
C. Snowden. Textile Recorder, 1949, 67, November, go-g5. An illustrated 
account is given of winding and warping machinery and ancillary equipment for 
the weaving process, exhibited at the “Textile Recorder’ Textile Machinery 
Exhibition. The writer deals with cheese and cone winders, weft winding 
machines, pirn winding machines, warping machines, sizing plant and ancillaries, 
such as pirn strippers, heald indicators and pirns and bobbins. C12. 
Textile Machinery at the Barcelona Fair. (°' La Maquinaria Textil en la 
Feria Oficial e Internacional de Muestras de Barcelona.'’) Ingenieria Textu, 
1949, 16, 179-193. An illustrated description is given of spinning, winding, and 
weaving machinery of Spanish and Italian makes, exhibited at the Barcelona 
Fair. One French automatic winding machine, based on the Abbott patent, is 
also described. C—12. 
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